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Gentlemen, 

At one period of life, nothing could be further 
from my ideas, than appearing in the character 
of an Author ; and it is ptill with the greatest 
diffidence I offer myself to your notice, in that 
capacity. From a very early period of life* 1/ 
have been a votary of the Muses, and frequently 
employed a leisure hour in composing a few stan- 
zas, which, after being committed to paper, and 
lying sometime neglected, were generally, upon 
a re-perusal, committed to the flames. For these 
last few years (owing to circumstances with which 
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you are mostly acquainted), I have had a consi- 
derable portion of spare time upon my hands ; 
and to banish ennui, in the spring and summer 
months, I was often to be found by some of the 
mountain brooks of Crawford Moor, or by the 
more inland stream of the Carron, and its tribu- 
taries, with my fishing-rod in my hand, engaged 
in the solitary, but pleasing amusement of an- 
gling. In these circumstances, surrounded by 
the subKme and beautiful, the mountain cataract, 
and the confluence of kindred streams, the stu- 
pendous hills, that raise their towering tops to 
the clouds, over the Carron, for a considerable 
part of its infant course, and those delightfttlly 
wooded banks, that border it to its junction 
with the flowing Nith, my Muse again paid me 
a welcome visit ; and cordially embracing her, 
this Volume (with a very few exceptions) is the 
consequence of our connection. I am conscious 
that the Bantling Is very rickety and deformed, 

* 

and that, upon exhibition, it will very likely be 
hissed off the stage, by an host of critics ; but, 
m that event, I must console myself with these 
fines of the discerning Pope : — 



" In poets, as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic's share." 

But there is still a stronger consideration that 
fortifies my mind, and will fully compensate want 
of popularity— To my knowledge, I have written 
nothing immodest or immoral; this being thp 
case, if my poetical effusions do not amuse, they 
will not contaminate. If they do not command 
your approbation, they will at the least excite 
your sympathy ; and as I have done my endeavour 
to please, I will be much disappointed, should I 
be so unfortunate as not to meet with the appro- 
bation of xny subscribers, a number of whom have 
been so kind, as to express themselves highly sa- 
tisfied with the specimens I have shown them, 
and at whose request, in a great measure, this 
Volume is put to the press. I shall conclude, 
Gentlemen, by returning you my most sincere 
thanks for your patronage. 

I have the honor to be, with profound respect, 

Gentlemen, 
Your most humble 

And most devoted servant, 
THOMAS EDGAR. 
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POEMS, &c. 



BATTLE BETWEEN THE MOORLAND 
AND SPANISH BAMS- 



When keen November winds did blow, 
On Lowther hills white lay the snow, 
The fleecy flocks sore pinched for meat, 
Right wae on lower fells did bleat ; 
The curlers, on the ice below, 
Their adamantine stones did throw,. 
And with true mathematic skill, 
Contended who should most excell : 

» 

When, lo ! a sturdy moorland ram > 

In eager search of other game, 

B 
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Came brushing o r er the highest hills, 

To try his fortune in the vales ; 

When, by the lee side of a dyke, 

Something he spied, — a sheep 'twas like — 

To which advancing, void of fear,— 

u What are you ? or what brought you here ? 

" I am a noble Spanish ram ; 

Don Pedro Merino my name ; 

A scion of a far-famed flock, 

imported to improve your stock,* 

" Your sounding name and pedigree 

Are equally alike to me ; 

As for your fleece, it seems right fine,. 

Yet is not warmer, sure, than mine." 

" We Spaniards are of courage bold,— 

For noble deeds we're famed of old, 

And gallant acts of chivalry : 

Depart, • you hairy fool, from me." 

" We Britons are true hearts of o%ks* 

So do not break on us your jokes ; 

But, turn you out, I'll try you fairly ; 

Who fought it best at Talavera ?" 
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This roused the Spaniard's Quixotte mettle, 
Who, nothing loth to jeia the battle, 
His courage rallied amain, 
And hied him out into the plain. 
While Johnny, ne'er of fighting shy, 
A broadwda instwtly let fly » 
When, quick a» any bolt of thunder, 
He clove the Spaniard's skull asunder. 



MOBAL. 



O happy Britons ! happy isle 
Courage innate m thee dqth dwell.: 
But shorn thy warriors tk&fo*— 
Charge 1wywete~*<md dawn theygp, 
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THE BEWILDERED SHEPHERD. 



[The following poem is a faint representation of the 24A 
and 25th of January, 1794, onthe last of which days hap- 
pened a violent snow-storm, more severe than any that had 
occurred within the recollection of the oldest person then 
living, which occasioned the loss of many valuable lives,, 
besides a great number .of the fleecy flocks.] 



PART PIRST. 

Stern Winter's rough storms we have not yet 

heheld, 
And beautiful verdure still covers the field ; 
The daisies unblushing their- petals display, 
In January, as in their own nativeJVfayv- 
Yet symptoms enow of stern winter appear, 
And white is the mantle the Lowthers now wean 
Even those who do into futurity pry, 
Begin to divine well have storms by and bye. 
The grouse, from the mountain, descend to the 

moor, 
And 'neath thickest cover the partridges cour j 
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From the barn-door poor Robin repairs to the ha' ; 

All omens, say sages, betokening snaw. * 

The blythe bleezing ingle the famly surround; t 

While mirth and good humour are there to be 

found ; 

The crack, joke, and song, round theyquicklydo caV 

Nor mind they the omens betokening snaw, •" 

At length, with the papers, wee Dicky arrives, 

Impatient, the cover thegude man fast rives ; 

Then placing his spectacles firm on his nose, 

He readeth aloud to them how the World goes-— . 

How many gun-boats there are crowding Bou- 
logne^—* • 

How the army of England the shore it does 
throi^f— 

What grand gasconades are made by the Conven- 
tion, • 

Gasconades which a Briton would blush but to 
mention . 

w 

"Dear father," quoth Jenny, "what are these 

gun-boats? 
That they will* cause us trouble, I have my. ain 

doubts ; 
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Fof ibe Frtfcdi him hrtn aiwmy* a drara *n mt 

sidey 
And tfcrt* Popwh itligfeni I cannot abida." 
c#l flMh? tioAgete thwe gun-bwda ate meant to bring 

o'er, 
But » tada amulet ttall bad on otir shore ; 
Their gu&Jbttte d*v* rtevw appear ofttfeeam, 
So ftt ftair tartadoee afftighWd tooth*" 
" But** qMh Urn gftferaA, « if you'll read Mr 

Petto, 
A ntftft the snast teejrtfc may even confide in* 
He ttiyst at E&keudbright they surely will W» 
And that 'bout the time that the barley mi sawn. 
And Pfeden ms no doubt * right godly a***, 
Who steadfast and firm by the truth tfffl did stan'; 
tfhat he was prophetic tnB deariy appear, 
Perhaps to our eost, even this very year." 
*Such ticttustfens^ gudewilfe, should neV* ttitaf 

your pow, 
While fkif in the Channel rides bttte gaBant 

Howe; 
f ffte tovid thein meet hi Ottr ah* itttcts of Do*rtf, 
Not even one Frenchman would ever tome over." 
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Says Johnny, " Even dwOld they Btt *& *a& ggt 

Wi' bold vol«nieerg w^fl Attack thofl «to ihoi»} 
Fo* «ur king rod our efoatey we'll speak ova 

heart's bio&d ; 
We Britoas may fall, l»t tha& n#a be 8ttfe&i«&' 1 
In such eonversation night passes *wa$» 
Uatfl the gttdema he aay§, ■* Cae&fe lei i# pray i* 
When they all unite in religious dewtk>»y*— 
A prtetice wort worihy tf out kmtetito* 



PABT &ECONB. 

BUT? gMtt* had sell dttttrfceai etoa«d fe«fr eyes, 
When stetfflft tarty &eadtol did forthwith arisfr} 
Tbewiftd Wew sfrlottd, aad *o thick fell thesnotv, 
That Nistfttw Beeitfd w^mi^ with ^drtal^ IbeRnr, 
At the noise of the storm the storemasfef arose, 
Ths jmiIp AgphetfAs Afefrt ffottr theJf dtaftdfred 

Bel fife *ttti» tiad tfte *rAfl^^*>fia A*»«fl&ayi 
That, anxious they wait for the dawning of day. 
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By the dawn,, every shepherd repairs to his flocks, 
The icicles frizzling his beard and his locks ; 
So dark is the drift, that he scarcely can tell ' . 
Which way to pursue, to the Kaim or greenfelL 
For the fierce howling wind it continues to blow, 
And tosses about the light volatile snow ; 
The wreaths they are deeply heap'd up in each lee, * 
That our shepherd can scarce either walk, breathe, 

or see. 
For his flock, by this time, he's in heavy alarm, 
And lie bendeth his course straight unto the Kaim ; 
The storm it continues, and still does increase, 
Cerwhelming our shepherd withdoubt and distress. 
He's also in peril from craig and from scar, 
With dangers at hand, and worse dangers afar i 
His mind is bewilder'd as well as his eye, - 
Yet still pushes on, but knows not where nor why; 
But the clouds now depart, and appears the blue 

sky r 
When the wandering shepherd around casts hiseye; 
But through a false medium each object is seen— 
And sure these are not the famed hills of Dalveen; 
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Pondering long with himseif which tract to pursue,' 
The moss-eoverVl stone now appears in his view ; 
In transport, he cries, "I may still reach my home, 
For yonder, Lo ! yonder's the moss-covertf stone. 1 * 
In June and in July when weather was fair, 
To this feVrite stone he was wont to repair, 
And under its shade, from morning till noon, 
He would pore upon Blair, Smith, Robertson, 

Hume. 
But still the swollen stream at length he must 

cross, .... 

Which how to accomplish he's much at a loss, 
Quite up to its hanks with lopper 'tis swell'd, 
Yet not to that barrier his bravery will yield. 
All his skill, resolution, and courage, he needs, ' 
The attempt now he makes, and he so far succeeds. 
He gaineth the bank ; but now woeful my tale, 
On the wreath he sinks lifeless,— -the storm does 

prevail. 
His dog then commenced a most pitiful howl ; 
Is it reason ? not reason, dogs have not a soul ; 
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But instinct is strtftg ife the trtife canine kind, 
So home the dog hurries as swift as the wind. 
By this time the fem'ly, All fearful of harm, 
At sight of poor Chieftaitf, Were fill'd with alarm ; 
By his whining and mounting hi seetaeth to say* 
My master lies lifeless, haste, haste* toifee away f 
In search of the shepherd forthwith they do hie, 
And Chieftain, sage Chieftain, he joohiteth thd 
V way, 

T^ his matter conducts them laid low on the snow* 
So chilled, the blood curdles and ceases to flow. 
Their strength they estetft* and the body eobf ey, 
And krtrg to testore atriinatioii esfay ; 
While tubbing with flatifael at kfcgth they descry 
Some symptoms of life which do gladden the dye. 
Our shepherd's again to his family restored £ 
Let an aHUpowerful Pronridenee still be adored. 
Fot ma&y their homes left the morn etf that day 
Whose spirits departed from their loose* of clay. 
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ON SOLITUDE. 



O Solitude ! sweet are thy charms, 
Though known to, and valued by few, 

Who lore to repose in thy arms, 
The Muses and Science to woo. 

Yes ! Science doth fly to the shade 
Just like a coy virgin, 'tis true, 

Who wishes the more to engage 
Her lover her still to pursue. 

She'll prompt thee with an eagle eye 
Nature's hidden works how to scan,. 

Where at every step you'll descry 
How powerful is th' Almighty hand. 

If thy genius do soar aloft, 
And among the planets do climb ; 

The farther you do stretch your thought, 
The subject it is more sublime. 
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Modest Newton, illustrious sage, 
The comet's wild flight did pursue, 

Its course eccentric to the age 
By problems demonstrating true. 

Still systems beyond systems roll, 
Which instruments ne'er can explore ; 

Even the keen prying eye of the soul 
By expansion loses its power. 

For still there's a limit to thought, 
Beyond which she cannot extend ; 

Then let her remain where she ought, 
On things which she can comprehend. 

Then through the garden I'll stray, 
And enjoy a delicious treat ; 

The warblers sing sweet on the spray, 
And perfumes the senses do greet. 

The tulips such beauties display, 
That art is obliged to recoil ; 

s 
*\ 

The painter with colours so gay, 

* * 

Must always come off with the foil. 
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The auricula such sweets doth bestow, 
That rewardeth the gardener's toil, 

So modestly still it does blow, 
That I would be loath it to soil. 

The carnation, choicest of flowers, 

Exhibits a curious crown ; 
On it I could gaze for seme hours, 

A&d scarce think a moment was flown. 

The jessamine smelleth so sweet, 

With the honey suckle seeming to vie, 

To crop them I do not think .meet, * 
Their treasures I leave to the bee. 

Next, I will repair to the wild> 
And nature's bold features admire, 

Where rocks upon rocks they are piled, 
And unto the clouds do aspire. 

The eagle there buildeth her nest, 
Free from the intrusion of man, 

Of her brood he can't her divest, 
His attempts on her dwelling are vain. 
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Here natute <tos sterile appear. ' 

Of vegetable life a&m fcweft i 
If you will appwaah but imw new* 
You'll #nd wild flowers and fruit* of the best. 

The fox-glove here loveth to dweB j 
And fragrant thyme creepetfc akagi 

Bill-berries in. flavour excel!— 
M^t fruits that the garden da throng. 

Is there aught » croatiw, «o*W My, 
That appearoth without a design ; 

Sure they do great weakness betray 
That reason for fable resign. 

On yon mountain brow I'll iodine* 
Secluded from e»«h hwaan eye, 

Whexe, anxious I will woo the Nine, 
And haply a etdUfft will try. 

For poesy's a theme I fc lofft 

And fm would unto it wf i» ; 
If I but the pw» wa couW mofo, 
It is all that I seek m data* 
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Could I touch the strings of the heart, 
And softly make them to vibrate, 

The joy it to me would impart, 
Would be more than I dare to narrate. 

I'd not envy tfce sovereign his erewn, 
Nor noble his garter nor star ; 

I would live in sweet Solitude, 
From the bustle of business afer. 

I will to the brook now deaecmd, 
And |n angling exert all my skill ; 

But my pastime I cannot defend, 
I usq all endeaYQurs to kill. 

My counterfeit fly I display 

O* purpose the fish to allure; 
But under my eplauya saggy 

4 

There's a deadly hook to he sure. 



How like th$ seducer^ my art, 
W]ui usea all means to e*ti$eu 

If once tfcey ean amquer the hearty 
Of innocence they n^te a priftew 
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But sorely impotent's the law 
That allows such fiends to escape, 

In our code there must be a flaw, 
Or else they would dance in a rape. 

The forest now I will explore, 
Where Solitude holdeth her reign j 

Where druids did worship of yore, 
And did holy Misleto obtain. 

The deer there at large he does brouze, 
And reckons the forest his. own ; 

The hare's not afraid of the noose ; 
Nor fox of the hunter and hound. 

The cushet she percheth aloft, 
And buildeth her nest quite secure ; 

The blackbird with melody soft 
Beguileth the tedious hour. 

Old Echo reclines in her cave, 
And catches the sounds as they fly, 

Her answers they will not deceive, 
If you doubt it, youhave but to try. 
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When weather confines me at &<nne> 
In reading my hours I'll employ ; 

The hist'ry of Greece and of Rome, 
Are treats I can always enjoy. 

The Grecians of courage so bold, 
Did conquer on Marathon's field J 

At Thermopylae's pas*, we are told, 
They fell, still disdaining to yield* 

Lycurgus and Solon so wise 
Their laws upon reason did found. 

Which made their republics to rise, 
Thus placed on a basis so sound. 

Philosophy there reared her crest* 

Illumining Socrates' school, 
Whose merits by all arc contest, 
. For virtue was ere* their rule* 

And smooth did that eloquence flow 
Which passion can curb and control $ 

And numbers harmonious, yon know, 
Both -mould and ennoble the souL 



34 

The arts* in full lusture did shine r 

The pencil and chisel so true, 
A wakened impressions sublime, 

So faithful the portraits they drew. 

But Faction, exalting her head, 

Made glory and grandeur to mourn. 

And hastened their ruin indeed, 

Since they were subdued in their turn. 

Now Rome's pregnant page 111 pursue, 

Where arfibition's worst deeds meet my eye ' r 

But still to their principles true, 
Unfettered their Eagles did fly. 

With bold and yet lenient hand, 
They 'stablish'd their sovereign rule r 

Their strength pur respect may command. 
As it shows wisdom, prudence, and skill. 

Their victories, which dazzling appear, . 

Their skill and their courage display ; 
But, ajas ! they cost many a tear, 

For they swept' countless millions away. 
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Their laws By each nation revered, 
Their policy, too, was profound ; 

Where ever their Eagles were reafd 
Industry did there most abound. 

Their virtue we can't but admire. 
It speaks with such force to the heart;, 

A Brutus respect does require, - 
As he acted a glorious part. 

But luxury's feculent stream 

At last did intoxicate so> 
That they never awoke from their dream 

Till caught and o'errun by the. foe. 

Thus empires decline to their fall, 
As history dearly doth show, 

There's no good abiding at all— ^ - 
All mutable here is below. 

Thus Solitude still I will prize, 
Far, far from ambition and strife ; 

A word I will speak to the- wise, 
Tis— Solitude sweeteneth life. 
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But not Eke the bigotted Monk 
My time I would wish to employ, 

So deep in observances sunk, 
And so full of religion's alloy. 

A rational plan I'll pursue, 

Endeavoring the mind to improve ; 
Of mankind 111 take a brief view, 

And mark how the passions do move. 

What a field to my eye doth appear! 

« 

There's nothing so complex as man ; 
My powers will not reach it, I fear, 
Yet the theme Til essay as I can. 

On glory some are so intent, 
It makes them all danger despise*-?- 

They dread not the battle's event 
Where honour alone is the prise* 

Yes, power has her votaries too, 

Intent upon sovereign rule, 
All means they employ and pursue 

To compass tile wish of their soul. 
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Wealth, wealth it is greatly desirdd, 
And look'd on aa life's all in all; 

It purchased) all that's required* 
From the Crown to the cobbler's stall 

But still blacker pasmofca there are, 
O'er which I wofcld fain dratr a Yeil ; 

But truth, I am bound to declare, 
And candour must always 



In tyranny* features so stern 

See cruelty plainly appear, 
With her Hydra talons of iron, 

She mankind in pieces v[ ould tear* 

Lust and violence aye in her train, 
Rape and murder twin-sisters surround ; 

God grant these may neter crosa the main, 
Nor pollute with thsir taead British groi] 

There lurks *neflth yon dark clouded brow 
Giiip Mailed* ours'd airing 1 of HeU ; 

Such black deeds in privaey brew, 
As shook bumtn nature to telL 
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In his dark scowling mind there's no peace, 

Of every thing good he's bereft ; 
But conscience to sting will not cease, 
punishment's in his own breast. 



When night re-asserts her dark reign 
Ensanguined revenge steps abroad, 

Then lifts the assassin his arm, 
Contemning the laws of his God 

His blood like a furnace does boil, 
While quiet from his pillow doth fly ; 

JDread remorse takes firm hold of the sou 
Despair does appear in his eye, 

There stalketh hypocrisy grave, 
Of sanctity making a boast ; 

Whose object is still to deceive, 
To honour and honesty lost 

Falsehood it does from her proceed— 

Oppression's stern rod he doth sway ; 
£Jelf-interept'$ a part of her creed— 

Her trust && does always bet»y, 
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Ingratitude still does neglect 

The debt unto friendship that's due; 

And treateth •with cold disrespect 
Friends from whom e'en her fortune did flow. 

Hpw base does such conduct appear, 

To true magnanimity lost ! — 
Yet many such people there are 

Who of cunning and guile make a boast. 

But now I will change the dark scene, 

And try to exhibit to you 
A picture that is more serene, 

And pleasanter far to the view. 

See Prudence, with aspect so sage, 

Examine all matters by rule, 
No project her care can engage 

Without the assent of the wiH 

Each scheme in her wisdom is form'd, 
All consequences justly she weighs— 

'Gainst guile, fraud, and anger, thus arm'd, 
She Reason's safe dictates obeys. 

C2 
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Kind temperance the passions control, 
And virtue her conduct does sway, 

Suppressing each tumult of soul, 
Lust and cruelty chasing away. 

Sobriety sweeteneth health, 

The faculties dear doth preserver- 
Points to honour, distinction, and wealth, 
And bids us prepare for the grave. 

While Justice suspendeth the scales, 
Our merits impartial to weigh ; 

Strict rectitude with her prevails, 
Her trust she'll by no means betray, 

i 

Such deed* as it seems meet to do, 
By us and our brethren mankind, 

Such justice we also should show, 
With cheerftil and resolute mind. 

Firm Fortitude braveth distress, 
Awl west on misfortune can smile; 

Though poverty sorely may press, 
She'll Defer wear the semblance of guile. 



•w*m 
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If duty,— stern duty,— require 
The greatest of dangers to face, 

Entrench'd iu high honour secure, 
She death e'en can weloomo in peace* 

Faith fixes her anchor secure, 
InfidelityV tempests to brave; 

Her bark Unbelief can't unmoor, 
Herself shell not trust on its wave* 

The patriarchs and propbftts of old, 
In the promise* saw such accord, 

That their faith wax'd so (strong and bo bold, 
That the dead e'en to life they restored. 

Hope sootheth and sweeteneth life, 

Enables misfortune to bear ; 
With happiness ne'er is at strife, 

But drieth up many a tear* 



It is not confined to this scenei 
But beyond the grave does extend s 

If we cherish the bless'd gospel scheme^ 
That hope secures life without end* 
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True charity suffereth long, 
Nor vaunteth nor envieth not ; 

Is modest, nor seeketh her own ; 
Nor duty will ever forget. 

Those deeds we wish others to do, 
To us and likewise to mankind, 

Such duties we'll cheerful bestow, 
With ready and resolute mind. 

How beautiful it is to see 

The heart throb at tales of deep woe, 
And sympathy moistening the e'e, 

Make (he tear of compassion to flow ! 

Thus I have endeavoured to paint 

A picture of my solitude ; 
But my colours, alas ! they are faint ; 

Of strength and of energy void. 

Permit me, before I do dose, 
To you, gentle Reader, commend, 

In solitude oft to repose,— 
'Tis a true and a faithful friend. 
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For Solitude softens the heart, 

And there does make virtue to grow ; 

If culture you on it impart, 
It will a rieh harvest bestow. , 

Yet still I should wish for a friend, 
On whom I could always rely ; 

My happiness it would extend, 
As friendship's a sweet social tie. 

And if Heaven would competence give, 
All grandeur and state I'd despise ; 

Contented and frugal I'd live, 
And endeavour in virtue to rise. 



A RESEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 

Contentment, thou sweet'ner of life, 
In what blest abode dost thou dwell ? 

Free from malice, detraction, and strife, 
Say, lovest thou poverty's dell? 
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On Hope's buoyant wings dost thou soar ? 

Or lurk'st thou in Sympathy's bower, 
Where Charity's bands are stretch'd far, 

In relieving the wants of the poor ? 

Thee I've sought in the palaoe of kings ; 

Lo! thou wert not there to be found ; 
Crowns are gewgaws and troublesome things ; 

There are thorns on their pillows of down. 

Yes, Royalty is but a load, 
Else, why does the old beggar ting, 

While the king on his throne is found sad, 

While fell care his bosom does wring ? 

We're counsePd by History of yore, 

Thou'rt not chain'd to the conqueror's car ; 

He that conquer'd the wide world, therefore, 
Wept, because he could conquer no more. 

A triumph's a dazzling show, 
Well fitted to tickle the crowd ; 

But. from widows and orphans tears flow, 
Every trophy to stain and enshrowd. 
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When from courtier thou art' afar, 
, His flattering tongue you detest ; 

His friendship that's never sincere, 
At best's in hypocrisy dress'cL 

A pension some gladly will take, 
And strain every nerve to obtain ; 

But, they honour and principle stake, 
The much wished-for mammon to gain* 

In the patriot's bosom so bold, 
I deem'd thee I surely would find ; 

As Hampden and Sidney of old, 
Their life for their country resign'd. 

But, in these our degenerate days, 
A patriot's a name for a trade ;-— 

" Down, down with the ministry base, 
And set us up over their head!" 

Thee, Philosophy, claims as her own, 
But I'll give her a hint by the bye ; 

As a friend she does oft thee disown, 
As witness her own prying eye. 
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Latent secrets she may us still show, 
In earth, water, fire, and in air ; 

The more knowing, the more she would kntw, 
Which fiUeth her sage head with carer 

With the poet thou never dost lodge, 
His ambition and passion'* so strong ; 

All startled thou fliest to the clouds, 
And lookest back on the fool with a frown. 

His satire and lampoons so hard, 
Are the prickling quicksets of life ; 

Truth dress'd in plain Honesty's garb, 
Is the sweetest composer of strife. 

Not under a mitre thou'rt real, 

Nor beneath a plain presbyter's garb, 

Nor yet in sectarian zeal, 
Nor infidels' principles hard. 

The Church is in danger, he cries ; 

The faith it is trampled upon ; 
The Church she is wrong I descry, 

Both your faith and your Church I disown. 
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In the miser's bright hoards thou art not J 
No ; gold has no power thee to buy ; 

His lank cheek and old tattered coat, 
Are. warrants that thou art not nigh* 

Old Plutus his idol he makes, 
And worshipped therefore withal! ;; 

If he can but add to the stakes, 
He seems not to care for his souk 

On Willy that follows the plough, 
Thou dost most auspiciously smile ; 

His conduct's straight as his furrow, 

And his heart is kept free from all guila 

Yet still his dear charmer's black eyes 
Do wound and embitter his soul ; 

For, although his addresses she flies, 
His passion he cannot control. 

In the cottage thy features are bold, 
/But view it with microscope eye> 
That e'en can minuteness unfold, 
A want of it there thoult descry^ 
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There Poverty oft rears her head, 

The seeds of contention to sow ; 
There babes are seen pining for bread, 

Which parents have not to bestow. 

With the meek and the lowly in heart, 

Thou lovest to fix thy abode ; 
Through life's storms thou their comforter art, 

And at death wafts their souls to their God. 



ON THE MANNERS OF THE ACfE. 

Could I depicture in my page 
The manners of this flippant age, 
O how the Beau it would enrage !— 

Likewise the Belle ; 
The Poets they would curse in rage, 

And send to h— 11, 
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But, as their smile I do not court, 
Nor dread their frown nor bad report, 
If my weak Muse shall lend support, 

And favour shew, 
In spite of all their scoffs and sport, 

fc r • *■ . * * 

Vet on PH go. 

If you desire to be in fashion, 
You must depreciate Revelation* 
And, turning' Deist by profession, 

The Bible scoff; 
At bugbear Conscience and Damnation, 

Laugh like a cuif. 

And, next, to give yourself an air, 
You must peruse Pain, Hume, Voltaire ; 
Then youTl pass for a man of lair, 

And seem right shrewd, 
When you your principles declare, 

Among the crowd. 



Go, then, familiarize yourselves, 

With famed romances and Qorrels ; 

b 
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Peruse then* dote, and nothing else—' 

Yes, meditate 
On lovers, heroes, witches, elves, 

From dawn till late. 

Next, holding up to high derision 
The ancient pillars of our nation, 
That brought about the Reformation 

In Church and State ; ' 
Will serve .to rouse the indignation 

Of small tod great. 

• w 

You must be ready at a call, 

T 9 attend the masquerade and ball ; 

Ecstatic pleasures do them call; 

To please the fair ; 
Your part act well before them all. 

Show talents rare* 

i 

V • * 

I 

The Theatre, also, close attend, 
And hear the Play from end to end ; 
Hiss loudly, whiles, and whiles commend 
With great applause ; ' 
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Then you'll be thought to understand 
The drama's laws. 

The gaming table, Britain's bane, 
The attention of our beaux does claim ; 

r • 

Even hoary age, — for shame ! for shame I 
You'll meet with there; 

With wine and losses quite insane, 
In black despair. 

And even the female sex, I see, 
Is not from the contagion free ; 
How shocking 'tis to. modesty, . 

To see the fair, 
Associate with such company 

As meeteth there ! , 

See, to the brothel straight repahr 
The sharper and the hopeful heir ; 
Even men of character more fair,, . 

Duly perform 
Their visits to the Cyprian fair, 

Nor think it harm. , 
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Here they do finish the debauch- 
Bacchus and Venus, joyous match, 
Do spread their blandishments, to catch 

Their votaries ; 
Perhaps a purse, perhaps a watch, 

Must pay the fees. 

Now, fell remorse of them takes hold*-* 
An aching head, and loss of gold, 

Makes penitents of the most bold ; 

But, deep in sin* 
They, like the sow to the mire, we're told, 

Return ag&ifi. 

Next, on the constitution seize, 
A loathsome, virulent disease, 
Which power of med'cine cannot ease, 

So gross and foul ; 
Both night and day it does them tease, 

Body and soul. 

To church, too, punctually repair. 
Upon a day, just once a-year, 
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And join yourself in public prayer j 

Strictly Qnjoiu'd 
By those that sway the rod of power, 

Wisdom profound. 

And always make a good report 
Of every th|ng that's done at court ; 
The Ministry you must support; 

With speeches warm, j 
The patriot, next, straight make your sport, 

Laugh at reform. 

If still in verse you wish to shine, 
JFreely let loose the moral rein, 
Aud swear all pleasures are divinej 

Thus unto sense, 
Your pages will each youth incline, 

With mind intense. 

Life's giddy years thw quickly pas*, 
And age advances on apace ; 
A retrospect, alas ! alas ! 



peace 
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To those stretch'd on a bed of death; 
Waiting relief. 

But, if in Virtue's course you steer, 

Of rocks and quicksands you'll keep dear; 

And when the haven you draw near, 

Tho* rough the storm, 
Faith's anchor quiets every fear. 

Its hold is firm. 



WJtITTEN ON THE 25™ OCTOBER, 1809, BXINft 
HIS LATE MAJESTY'S JUBILEE DAY. 

Sound, aound ! the silver trumpets sound; 
Their clarion diffuse around ; * 
Let plains, and woods, and hills, and sky, 
Resound with George's Jubilee 1 

Thy glorious, long-protracted reign. 
Full of eventful .deeds Jias been ; 
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No ty&nny, ' that baneful thing. 
E'er stain'd the honour of the King. 

Under thy. mild, paternal sway, 
These lands do happiness enjoy, 
Far, . far above all other lands, 
That suffer under tyrants' hands. 

The good example thou dost show. 
Like the pure streamlet, will bestow 
Its salutary influence clear, 
On all that do approach it near. 

Religion's dictates man obeys-, 
Oft from the idle love of praise ; 
But thee that principle dost guide, 
Which lasting pleasure must provide. 

Bright science thou dost patronize, , 
And art exciting high emprise ; 
Still prompting sages to explore 

Deep subjects unexplored before. 

D2 
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Yes, Art, "beneath thy fostering oars. 

Advances to perfection rare; 

In excellency seems to rise 

To heights unknown in former days. 

Long, long ma/st thou the sceptre sway? 
And when thou leav'st this house of clay. 
Thy royal virtues will thee raise 
Unto a throne above the skies. 



jmmmmm 



A POETICAL BILL. 

Within the Coffee-house, Dumfries, 
Full three months .after date of this, 
To me, or to my order, pay, 
Pounds sterling fifty pointedly, 
Value received from A. B„ 
Unto C. D. in EL F. G. 
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MORAL. 

And if you with this should not comply, 
I'll sendjbr Caption instantly \ 
And safely lodge you in the cage, 
Where you may lie and die of age. 



«»» j * 7 * »» 



A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MERCIFUL 
AND CRUEL CREDITOR. 

C. 

Roup ! yes, I will roup every thing that he has, 
Cows, horse*., and sheep— teds, bedding, and claise, 
And lodge him in prison, where he may remain 
Till his freedom by law he contrives to regain* 

M. 
And what of his family then will become ? 
Poor, pennyless, friendless, without even a home ; 
Though Fortune her favours now thick on you 

shower, 
Her will to control is above human power. 
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C. 

That I'm not a spendthrift I hope and believe ; 
I make no bad bargains as you may perceive ; 
The creditor's claim I did never yet spurn, 
And all I demand is my due in return. 

M. 

But prudence — a principle rather severe, 
. Is selfish, philosophers sometimes aver, 
Benevolence too it may check and restrain, 
Till each feeling's absorbed in the passion for gain. 

CL 

I am not unjust — no mortal e'er said 

That my word I e'er broke, or my . trust e'er 

betray'd ; 
But what is my own I'm determined to have, 
Philosopher's maxims I will not observe. 

M. 
(jio study the Scriptures, and there you will see 
How a king from a debt his servant did free ; 
But instead of doing as he was done by, 
Ify his fellow-servant he dealt "cruelly. 
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And when of hie conduct his lord he was told, 
He caused the tormentors of him to take hold, 
And keep him in durance till he should repay 
All debts that his master against him could lay. 

Such, then, is the mandate that comes from above, 
If we should extend not true brotherly love, 
Our Creator no mercy unto us will show, 
A* the Bible impresses— our standard below. 



THE DEBTOR'S LAMENTATION. 

Ye who are nursed in Fortune's lap, 
On whom sweet plenty smiles, 

Think, O ! think on the weary wretch, 
The inmate of a jail ! 

In life's gay morn my sun shone clear, 

Unclouded was my sky ; 
But now all's dark and dreary here, 

And woes, sad woes, for I. 
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Imprudent acts enow I've done. 
Which with the best may be j 

But from each mean and fraudful art 
My honest heart's still free* 

To think on former follies past 

Does harrow up my soul, 
And makes the salt, salt briny tears, 

Quick down my cheeks to roll. 

Coop'd up within these gloomy walls, 
From wife and children torn, 

What consolation have I left, 
But weary here to mourn. 

O ! could my humble honest plaint 

Reach noble H  t, 

Benevolence, that's in her breast, 

Would open straight the gate. 
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A JUVENILE PRODUCTION. 
O lovely Mary, coulcl my heart 

# 

Its flame impart to you ; 
It rolling Danube could not quench, 
Nor the Atlantic too. 

There's something in these jet-black eyes 
That speaks with witching art $ 

There's something in those cherry cheeks 
That wounded has my heart. 

Those heaving breasts of purest snow 

My senses do confound ; 
Those lips so moisten'd o'er with dew, 

Still deeper strike the wound. 

But beauty without virtue is 

A mere nonentity ; 
But when united with each grace, 

Its powers who can defy. 
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In thee does reign conspicuous 

That quality divine, 
Which is admired by sage and grave, 

And worthiest of mankind. 

9 

Oh, pay attention to my suit, 

Don't drive me to despair ; 
But softly whisper in my ear 

An answer to my prayer. 

The sound would vib'rate through my breast, 

Make my heart's blood to boil, 
No, earthly pleasure e'er could yield 

Such transport to my soulv 



WTtlTTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF THE EDIN- 
BURGH MUSICAL MISCELLANY* AT A VERY 
EARLY AGE. 

Lads and Lasses* tune your voices* 
Sing with glee the jocund catch ; 

While you're young be blyth and merry r 
But your morals strictly watch. 
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In your breast ne'eir let vice enter; — " 
From envy keep your heart still free ; 

Make virtue still your close companion ; 
Contented live and peaceful die. 



BONAPARTE'S RETREAT FROM 

MOSCOW. 

Written extempore upon reading the twenty- 
ninth Bulletin, published after his arrival at 
Paris. 

Bonaparte he says to wily Murat, 
For God's sake from Moscow let us get away ; 
For if in vain boasting here time we delay, 
That bold testy Russian wont give us fair play. 

For travelling companion, 0, who shall I find ?— « 
Caulincourt who murdered the Duke d'Enghine. 
And if by the Cossacks surrounded I be, 
No scruple they'll have to sacrifice me. 
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A sledge far his Highness they quickly prepare, 
To which there was harnessed two lusty rein-deer, 
And then at full scamper bold Bonny set off, 
Pursued by the Cossacks and brave old Platoff. 

At Smolensko they nearly had captured the knave; 
But he sacrificed thousands his own life to save — 
And on his brave army now turning his tail, 
For honour and honesty gave them leg-baiL 

At Warsaw, in passing, he made a short call, 
But the lancers of Poland he liked not at all ; 
Since Fortune the jilt has on him turn'd her back, 
There are few friends indeed when nought's in . 
the pack* 

Yet again the fiend is arrived at St Cloud's* 
With his laurels all tarnish'd and torn intcf shreds f 
And how he did come off will clearly be seen, 
If you study the filmed twenty-ninth bulletin. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

PART FIHST. 

come, inspiring If use ! come to my aid, 
And thveugh my breast thy quickearijig influence 

shed: 
Teach me what numbers to reject, what choose, 
That critics keen may not my lays abuse. 

My theme's not now those artless past'tal lays* 
That trump the husbandman's well meeded praise, 
Nor of deep statesmen, nor of court intrigues ;— 

These, 1 for Pmdat leave, and those for sturdy 
whigs. 

1 sing of War—stern War's gigantic stride, 
Which long has desolated Europe wider- 
Prints from states, and kings from empires hurled, 
And proved the bane aad ftriu of the world. 

Then unto Brussels let tm take a bound, 

And see what feed's amidst the Fkemiogs found ; 

E 
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Perhaps we'll hear the murdering cannons roar. 
Or find the city sack'd and drenched in gore. 

Speed, speed your wings across the roaring main, 
And quickly bear me to the Belgian plain, 
For great events will shortly happen there— 
' The Gallic host's in motion front and rear. 

Through evening clouds we onward steer our 

course, 
Still hoping good, but still afraid for worse ; 
Each meteor gleam, and each obtruding cloud 
Do unto us appear old Europe's shroud 

But hark ! what pleasing sounds fall on mine ear, 
'Tis not the bugle, harbinger of war, 
Nor the arousing — animating drum, 
At whose known sounds our warriors forth do 
come. 

'Tis violin, violincello, fife, basson, 
Mirth, Music's vot'ries, there in youthful bloom, 
Are tripping on the light fantastic toe— 
1 What thin partitions separate mirth and woe ! 
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There, Belgian ladies in their test array 
The Loves and Graces artfully display, 
All Love's artillery with skill they wield, 
Our warlike youth can scarcely keep the field- 

The revelry has now attained its height, 
On meteor wings hath flown away the night— 
The shor t-liv'd night down Lethe's stream is flown, 
And sounds far different usher in the morn. 



PART SECOttttr 



A messenger arrives on foaming steed, 

And to the Duke repairs with breathless speedy 

"Napoleon is arrived — and in his rage, 

The Brunkswickers and Prussians does engage," 

To arms ! to arms I the doubling drum is beat, 
And horn responsive long the call repeats, 
All now is bustle, hurry, and disorder, 
One grasps his arms, another mounts his charger* 
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What plaints and tears now overwhelm the fair ! 
Each female heart throbs thick with dread and 

fear; 
To husbands, brothers, sons, and sweet-hearts true, 
Perhaps they now must bid a last adieu. 

Quick they are rallied, marshalled in array, 
No fear their motions or their looks betray, 
No Grecian phalanx e're appear'd more bold, 
Nor Roman legion so much famed of old. 

For Quatre Bras their course they lightly bend, 
Assistance to the Bnmswickers to lend, 
Whose feeble bands retreating are amain, 
Whose noble prince upon that field lies slain. 

The Bnmswickers did bravely play their part, 
No courage quailed the gallant soldiers' heart ; 
But overwhelming numbers must prevail ;— 
Thus at Thermopylae the Spartans fell. 

Now to the conflict do our troops advance, 
And meet in style the deep'ning squares of France, 
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Tho' hardly press'd they firmly keep their ground, 
Glory or death the wateh-word round and round. 

Nine thousand of the Highlanders and guards 
(Entitled to their country's best rewards,) 
Kept Ney and fifty thousa&d French at bay, 
In spite of odds and milit'ry essay* 

But many a gallant soldier strew'd the field, 
Determin'd still to conquer — not to yield ; 
Such magnanimity possessed them all— 
They only thought how gloriously to fall. 

At length our cavalry arrive at speed, 
Their succour brave to lend in time of need ; 
The combat to renew all — all are bent, 
To drub the vaunter to his heart's content. 

Upon that field of blood all night they lay, 
And offered battle to the foe next day ; 
Which was by him assiduously declined 
When British bayonets he call'd to mind. 
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PAET THIRD. 

Our chief thought proper slowly to retreat, 
That he brave Blucher and his force might meet, 
And unmolested by the wary foe, 
Took up that fine position Waterloo. 

* 

His skill it did appear quite at command, 
In choosing such a place to make his stand, 
Where British prowess could itself exert, 
And eyery corps have room to play its part 

Evening's dark curtain veils the face of day, 
Our piquets placed, our army's in array, 
Upon our ^rms we purpose all to rest 
But deep and peace flee from the human breast 

No shelter had our brave intrepid band, 
The heavens their canopy, their bed the sand. 
While o'er their heads portentous thunders roll, 
And vivid lightning flash from pole to pole, 
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^he rain in copious torrents doth descend, 
That scarce, their powder could the brave defend ; 
O ! think all you whom fortune safe does shield, 
The hardships, perils, dangers, of the field ! 

What anxious thought possesses -every heart! 
What manly firmness every soul exerts ! 
All, all are wishing for the dawn of morn, 
And Such a wish we cannot treat with scorn. 



PART FOTJETH 

ft 

At length does dawn that most eventful day, 
Which I shall now endeavour to pourtray ; 
O come, my muse, and do assistance lend, 
For on your aid my success must depend ! 

Terrific cannons, engines old of war, 

Disgorging metal showers, deal death afar 

O'er the extended field of Waterloo, 

As if each vital spark quick to subdue. 
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Earth's firm foundations they do seem to shake, 
And war's astounding soar makes cities quake ; 
As when old Etna from his bowels doth pour, 

Their filmed cuirassiers now in steel advance, 
An exhibition of the power qf Fw&ce ; 
Britannia's sow still dauntlsis them receive, 
With three loud cheen*~-ths sigial of the brave. 

Thus in their armour they are quite secure, 
And think they will bear down all them before ; 
But mark our cavalry advance Amain, 
And quick with horse and rider strew the plain. 

What can the nervous British arm resist, 
When lifted in the cause of the oppress'd ! 
Each soldier is a hero in the cause 
Of Liberty, Religion, wholesome Laws ! - 

Their massive columns dark do next advance, 
Still to prolong the destinies of France ; 
Our line is firnv—detennined one and all, 
To conquer for their country, or to falL 
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Upon our front they nearer press and near, 
While countless bullets hurtle through the air; . 
But even these messengers of death seem 6low, 
So to close combat rush the impetuous foe. 

Now bayonet on bayonet doth ring, 
And numbers to the ground our heroes bring : 
In spite of opposition stern and stout, 
Monsieur is forced to march to right about 

In vengeance still against our gallant bands, 
Square follows square, urged by his stern 

commands; 
As walls of brass, our sons sustain the shock, 
Make them recoil as waves from Ailsa rock. 

The sun, as if in sorrow, hid his face, 
To see such carnage 'mong the human race ; 
But when our heroes did exert their might, . 
His rays he darted with refulgence bright. 

Now, as a last and desperate effort, 

To the Old Guards the Emperor does resort, 

And with his usual gasconading praise, 

Strives hard their drooping .courage 'gain to raise 
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A sledge for his Highness they quickly prepare, 

To which there was harnessed two lusty rein-deer, 

* 

And then at full scamper bold Bonny set off, 
Pursued by the Cossacks and brave old Platoff. 

At Smolensko they nearly had captured the knave; 
But he sacrificed thousands his own life to save — 
And on his brave army now turning his tail, 
For honour and honesty gave them leg-baiL 

At Warsaw, in passing, he made a short call, 
But the lancers of Poland he liked not at all ; 
Since Fortune the jilt has on him turn'd her back, 
There are few friends indeed when nought's in . 
the pack* 

Yet again the fiend is arrived at St Cloud's, 
With his laurels all tarnish'd and torn intrf shreds f 
And how he did come off will clearly be seen, 
If you study the famed twenty-ninth bulletin. 



to 



THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 

PAET FIRST. 

come, inspiring Muse! come to my aid, 
And through my breast thy qufckempg influence 

shed: 

Teach me what numbers to reject, what choose, 
That critics keen may not my lays abuse. 

My theme's not now those artless past'ral lays* 
That trump the husbandman's well meeded praise, 
Nor of deep statesmen, nor of court intrigues ;— 
These, f for Pindar leave, and those for stitttfy 

whigs. 

1 sing of War— stern War's gigantic stride, 
Which long has desolated Europe wider— 
Princes from states, and kings from empires hurled, 
And proved the bane and rain of the world. 

Then unto Brussels let us take a bound, 

And see what food's amidst the Fleemings found ; 

£ 
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Perhaps we'll hear the murdering cannons roar. 
Or find the city sack'd and drenched in gore. 

Speedy speed your wings across the roaring main, 
And quickly bear me to the Belgian plain, 
For great events will shortly happen there— 
' The Gallic host's in motion front and rear. 

Through evening clouds we onward steer our 

course, 
Still hoping good, but still afraid for worse ; 
Each meteor gleam, and each obtruding cloud 
' Do unto us appear old Europe's shroud. 

But hark ! what pleasing sounds fall on mine ear, 
'Tis not the bugle, harbinger of war, 
Nor the arousing— animating drum, 
At whose known sounds our warriors forth do 
come. 

'Tis violin, violincello, fife, basson, 
Mirth, Music's vot'ries, there in youthfiri bloom, 
Are tripping on the light fantastic toe — 
: What thin partitions separate mirth and woe ! 
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There, Belgian ladies in their test array 
The Loves and Graces artfully display, 
All Love's artillery with skill they wield, 
Our warlike youth can scarcely keep the field. 

The revelry has now attained its height, 
On meteor wings hath flown away the night— 
The short-liv'd night down Lethe's stream is flown, 
And sounds far different usher in the morn. 



PABT SECOtfff, 



A messenger arrives on foaming steed, 

And to the Duke repairs with breathless speedy 

" Napoleon is arrived — and in his rage, 

The Brunkswickers and Russians does engage." 

To arms 1 to arms ! the doubling drum is beat, 
And horn responsive long the call repeats, 
All now is bustle, hurry, and disorder, 
One grasps his arms, another mounts his charger- 
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What plaints and tears now overwhelm the fair ! 
Each female heart throbs thick with dread and 

fear; 
To husbands, brothers, sons, and sweet-hearts trite, 
Perhaps they now must bid a last adieu. 



they are rallied, marshalled in array, 
No fear their motions or their looks betray, 
No Grecian phalanx e're appear'd more bold, 
Nor Roman legion so much famed of old. 

For Quatre Bras their course they lightly bend, 
Assistance to the Brunswickers to lend, 
Whose feeble bands retreating are amain, 
Whose noble prince upon that field lies slain* 

The Bruuswickers did bravely play their part, 
No courage quailed the gallant soldiers' heart ; 
Bat overwhelming numbers must prevail ;— 
Thus at Thermopylae the Spartans fell. 

Now to the conflict do our troops advance, 
And meet in style the deep'ning squares of France, 
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Tho' hardly press'd they firmly keep their ground, 
Glory or death the watch- word round and round. 

Nine thousand of the Highlanders and guards 
(Entitled to their country's best rewards,) 
Kept Ney and fifty thousa&d French at bay, 
In spite of odd. and mmt'ry essay. 

But many a gallant soldier strew'd the field, 
Detennin'd still to conquer — not to yield ; 
Such magnanimity possessed them all— 
They only thought how gloriously to fall. 

At length our cavalry arrive at speed, 
Their succour brave to lend in time of need ; 
The combat to renew all — all are bent, 
To drub the vaunter to his heart's content. 

Upon that field of blood all night they lay, 
And offend battle to the foe next day ; 
Which was by him assiduously declined 
When British bayonets he call'd to mind. 
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The finest marble mil in time decay, 

And hardest brass must rust and waste away % 

But grateful feelings ever will endure, 

When sun and planets shine — revolve no mere. 



WRITTEN ON THE 18TH OF JUNE, 1816, BEING 
THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO. 



Auspicious day ! to Britons ever dear, 
How thy return each patriot's heart must eheer ! 
Unto thy sun all other suns must bow, 
None shines so bright as that of Waterloo. 

Emotions various agitate the soul, 
Grief pungent, reason cannot yet control ; 
Fond memory stirs afresh the bleeding wound, 
Relief in tears is only to be found. 
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O ! mark that maiden with dishevell'd ^ 
Twelve months ago she blossomed fresh and fair ; 
Absent and pale to joy she bids adieu*-* 
Her William fought and fell at Waterloo ! 

* 

Lo, pensive sits, at yonder cottage door, 
An aged, decent pair, of morals pure ; 
This day again their sorrows does renew-*- 
Their gallant Richard fell at Waterloo ! 

Unceasing see De Lapcey*s widow mourn, 
And with her tears bedew her warrior's mm % 
Cease, virtuous dame ! and grief no longer wh>~ 
The brave Be Lancey fell at Waterloo ! 

But, let us from these woeful scenes depart, 
And mark the warm effusions of the heart ; 
A cheerful gratitude we owe, as due 
To those that bravely fell at Waterloo I 

Hark ! list ! the tbuneTring cannons loud proclaim 
Britannia's triumph on that field' of fame ; 
The joyful belts their peals again renew, 
For Britain's glory gained on Waterloo ? 

F 
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i, on Tiato's top the bone-fire blase, 
Griffcl is iHum'd the Solway's wave ; 
Such tribute to their shades is justly due, 
Who start e, »<w vainly strove, at Waterloo ! 

Now, let us view the joyous, festive board, 
And beaming looks of citizen and lord ; 
In flowing bumpers, pleasures they pursue, 
Toasting the brave who fell at Waterloo ! 

That da»y enrolled in History's brightest page, 
UnsuUied shall deacend from age to age ; 
Triumphant liberty will spring from you, 
From the immortal field of Waterloo ! 



FOE THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE BAT- 
TLE OF WATERLOO. 

Twice hath the earth around her orbit rolTd, 
Since on the field the daring foe recoiPd; 
Before our firm, undaunted, warrior band, 
Whose gadlaut deeds are known in every land. , 



Marathon's day is still upon record; 

Where Grecians vanquish'd Persia's sullen lord ; 

Fair Liberty possesses such a charm— 

The sold emboldens, and does mare the arm. 

Aye, Britons know her worth, 'tis very sure ; 
Our sea-girt Isle is her peculiar care \ 
She sits enthroned in every British heart, 
Who will her reign defend in every part, 

Britons her cause maintained 'gainst Euidpe all, 
In every part of this terraqueous ball ; 
Where e'er, her glacTning banners were unfurVd, 
Under them fought the saviours of the worUL 

Stern Tyranny again did lift his brow, 
On the renowned field of Waterloo ; 
Dreadful his front, and terrible his arm— 
His hydra aspect did the world alarm. 



Thither Britannia's sons march at command, 
Bearing earth's destinies in their right hand ; 
Generous their souls, their hearts united all, 

by their chief to stand or fell. 
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Jove, from his throw, upon QW sow look'd down, 
Reeved their e&rts with success to crown ; 
The great Napelew now 9111st feel the wdrr- 
No gww *t Jena be shall play the god* 

His magic batten's power for ever tost, 
No more is dreaded fey the British host ; 
Its wave makes not 0113 column disappear. 
Their iron Hues eschew each son of fear. 

Stem JJattle's lowering front does now advance, 
And cased in steel approach the sona of Prance ; - 
Dj*ad was the conflict, and the Jos& severe, 
But British valour ore* triumph^ there. 

Such grand achievements can't eseape th$ sage-; 
And when in ashea lie this fleeting age, 
Our country's annals will the tale renew, 
How Britain conquered France at Waterloo J 
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AN ADDRESS TO A PARTRIDGE WHO BUILT HER 
NEST IN THE AUTHOR'S GARDEN, IN SUM- 
MER, 1816, IN THE MIDST OF A BANK OF 
STRAWBERRIES. 

I BO irtfi thifck thee an ihtrtidet ; 
Welcome, thf ioe Weleoitle, thou'rHndfeed, 
Under Wf shelter and pf Otectibh, 
Both thy pouts to hfctcli and breed. ' ' 

N<ff thiak thy ^oftfldett W mlSplmied k , 
For, should dry enemies' asi&il^ 
And hawk kid gled fehoVe thee hbrkt, 
They shall feel the porter of hail. 

And whefl thy fiufslingS 'gin to flutter, 
If the berried th^y tre rM, : 

Sure they're Welcome, harmless creatures/ ' 
. On that dainty dish to feed. 'I 

But, when their wings aloft can raise them, 
Of me you then will take farewell ; 
In some rich corn-field you'll place them, 
There till autumn snug to dwell 
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Mankind may that lesson learn thee, 
While we favours can 1 bestow, 
Hundreds cringe and nuckle under, 
And submissive to us bow. 

But, should Misfortune's storms assail you, 
Instantly they'll turn their hack, 
Crowding round some richer neighbour, 
Of his bounty to partake. 

But, when the snow lies white on Girning, 
And white, too, on the Breedy holm, 
'Tis then, perhaps, my old acquaintance ' 
Will her summer's dwelling own. 

Should I spy thee from my window, 
Though my pittance be but scant, 
A handful sure of corn or barley, 
Thou shalt never, never want. 
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WBITTEN ON OPENING THE DUMFRIES AND 
GALLOWAY COURIER OF THE llTH NOVEM- 
BER, 1817, ANNOUNCING THE DEATH OF 
THE AMIABLE, VIRTUOUS, AND EVER TO BE 
LAMENTED PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. - 

Such doleful black thy columns long enshroud, 
That dark forebodings do my eyes becloud ; 
Yea flow, flow copiously, ye briny tears, 
For Britain's fondest hope now disappears. 

Our peerless Princess, lifeless, cold, and low ! 
A nation's pride is now a nation's woe ; 
Mourn, princes, peers, all Britain's fam'ly mourn, 
And with your tears bedew her sacred urn. 

Oh ! could my mtise her virtues but unfold, 
Royalty's brightest gem — its purest gold — 

No tinsely drapery did her mind adorn, 

. 

Her heart was pure as pearly dew of morn. 

> 

But view her as a daughter and a wife, 
The brightest pattern of domestic life, 
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Obedient, loving, prudent, and sincere, 
Frugal and humble, modest, chaste, and fair. 

Benevolence, fair Virtue's handmaid true, 
The first, the grandest object in her view, - 
From earliest Kfe her every thought did sway, 
And shone conspicuous to her dying day. 

Perceive the poor all sorrowful and sad 
Unfeigned bewailing her who made them glad ; 
So great her charities she seemed to stand. 

The queenly almoner of all the land. 

i  *  

t * * 

All hoped,, expected in the course of things, 
She'd be the mother of a race of kings ; 
Which ever should, a righteous sceptre sway 
Over these realms unto the latest day. 

Behold the mother and the infant He 

t • p 4 1  • * 

In death's cold. aims— O cruel destiny ! ' '; ,,. 
But why should we anaign Almighty power ;  
Who gave can take— be silent and adore ! 
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AN ADDRESS TO AN OAK. 

f On the 29th August, 18 18, there was dug from a morass, 
on the form of Ingleston, in the parish of Durrisdeer, bjr 
order of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensber- 
ry, &c. an Oak of the following dimensions : — The trunk 
was sixty-fire feet in length, and a* there was a splinter of 
fourteen feet on the but end, and no appearance of roots, 
it is probable it may have been many feet longer. The 
girth, thirty two and a half feet from the boughs, was nine 
feet, ten inches, and as both the bark and white wood 
were decayed* it must originally hare been nearly twelve 
feet in circumference, and have contained, at least, the ama- 
zing quantity of five hundred feet of wood* The timber is in 
a high state of preservation ; and all means are using to pre* 
pare it for the hand of the cabinet-maker. From a speci- 
men I have seen, it appears susceptible of the finest polish* 
exhibits the jet glossy hue of ebony ; and from its raritjfc 
durability, and antiquity, is more valuable than the finest 
mahogany, and will no doubt ultimately add to the splen- 
dour of the princely palace of Drumlanri^] 

Hail, venerable Oak I hail to the light, 
To Queenaberry we awe the woudrou* eight 
Of illy stupendous nncorrtipted mass* 
For centuries concealed in deep moras*, 
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Perhaps beneath thy wide extended boughs 
Have Roman legions lodged— -old Albion's 
Or underneath thy thick impervious shade, 
Has worshipped oft the superstitious druid. 

Thy glory more remote may still have been, 
Before Phoenicians our Isle had seen ; . 
E'er foreign vessel anchored on our shore ; 
Or human eye our forests did explore. 

Some say that thou art from exotic soil, 
And by the deluge left upon our Isle ; 
Had Britain then emerged from the main ?—* 
Geologists that problem can't explain. 

Ingenious Archimedes, we are told, 

A vessel built for Syracuseans bold, 

Two of the masts, a learned research has found-— 

The main-mast was produced from British ground. 

Many a dreadful blast thou hast withstood, 
Thou potent, mighty monarch of the wood ; 
Of warring elements what abides the shock ? 
Not even the solid trunk of hardy oak. 
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Some eastern hurricane has kid thee low, 
With dreadful crash, upon the mossy flow, 
Where very long inglorious thou hast lain, 
Which British thunder might have born upon the 
main. 

Now thou must yonder princely palace grace, 
(A strange vicissitude of form and place !) 
Thy beauties rare will there be brought to *iew, 
By all that craftsman's art it can bestow. 



LINES OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF THE 
MUCH-LAMENTED CHAELES, LATE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBEBBY, &C 

Scakcely for her the tears had ceased to flow, 
Who Virtue, was— if Virtue's, e'er below ; 
Too good, alas ! for this sublunar scene ; 
Our heavy loss, but her immortal gain. 
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The wound of dortoW's made again to bleed, 
Our noble Thane is numbered with the dead ; 
Fallacious ate the hopes that here wie form— 
Fanned by the breefee, but blasted by the stottfc. 

Anxious for him we wish'd a length of days, 
Still to enjoy the weU-earn'd meed of praise ; 
But his are laurels that will bloom oh high— 
The blessing of the poor tescends the sky. 



Distress he always freely did relies 
Whenever reason dictated to give, 
Unasked, ungrudged, his gifts did freely flow, 
His generous heart delighted to bestow. 

Upon his country's purse he never drew, 

To serve his friends— which provecl the patriot 

» r 

true; 

Thus sacred always be the Ways and means, 
And ne'er perverted into private ends. 

His friendships lasting 44 they were sfiitete, 
He ne'er inhaled the pestilental air 
Of calumny--dei;f action froirt fcfan gpurtf d ; 
Pure in his breast the flame of friendship burn'd. 
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In camp or court he could have honour gain'd, 
And powerw-ay, highest power«^might e^en at- 
tained; 
He chose the virtuous path of private Hfe, 
Removed from camps and courts, and public strife. 

But cast your eyes far o'er hi* wide domauw* 
'Tis there a lasting monument remains, 
Of grateftd feeling, ne'er to be suppress'd 
White gratitude pervades the human breast. 



THE LAND OF CAKES, 

Feom remote ages have our youth been known, 
In various pursuits far and near to roam. 
Bold and advent'rous from the days of yore,, 
Scotsmen you'll find on the most distant shore. 

Where to the main majestic Ganges flows, 
On civil business, and to face their foes, 
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Numbers of Calodonians still you'll find,, 
Some unto this, and tome to that, inclined. 

Where Donald firm upon the picquet stands, 
And dreary darkness covers all the land, 
Back to his native isle his mind repairs, 
And fondly rests on scenes of bygone years. 

* 
Ben-Nevis' towering top he thinks he sees, 

And hears the Ness soft murmuring 'mong the 

trees, 

Where with his Flora often he has strayed, 

And breathed a passion never yet betrayed. 

Her well-known form before him now appears, 
Her beauties heightened by three absent years, 
The phantom to his breast he fain would press, 
But ah ! the Substance is at Inverness. 

Sweeter than woodbine bathed in morning dew ; 
If with my Flora I could only be* , 

Even Iceland would be Caledon to me. 
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But oh 1 the dire effects of Fortune's frown 
Exiled from fields I whilom call'd my own, 
Fortune to follow on a foreign shore, 
And Flora haply ne'er to visit more. 

In Indian ides, West with perpetual spring; 
Blossoms expand, and ripened clusters hing, 
There shrubs unnumbered sweets on sweets ex* 

hale, 
And steep with odour every passing gale. 

The splendid mansion, and the spicy grove, 
Invite to mirth, and luxury, and love ; 
But ah ! those pleasures pall-— whoe'er partakes 
But sighs more deeply for the land of cakes ? 

So Sandy he will leave the Indian isles, 
Capricious Fortune has vouchsafed her smiles ; 
His aged parents and his Mary dear, 
Fondly invite him to his native shore. 

The stately bark again is under weigh, 
Each favouring breeze impels her o'er the sea, 
At length Benlomond's peak appears in view, 
What transport fills the son and lover true ! 
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All hail! ye smiling hiHs of Caledon! 
Thy rivers, woods, and plains, of high renown ! 
What is Hindosfem'g empire wide to thee. 
Thou seat of learning, art, and liberty ! 

Lo ! aa the bail: is nearing quick the Mole, 
Fonder emotions still transport the soul ; 
His father, mother, and his Mary stand, 
To bid him welcome to his native land. 

Here all the finest feelings of the heart 
Are summoned up to act their every part ; 
My muse shall therefore make a solemn pause, 
(Unfit to fathom Nature's wondrous laws) 
And leave the exile's kindred to reveal 
All, all they think — all, all they fondly feeL 

Where Spaniards journey oft in search of gold, 
With slavery's chain a continent enfold ; 
Now liberty the thrones of despots shakes, 
Amid the heroes of the land of cakes. 

But wealth and power are not alone their aim, 
Higher pursuits their best attention claim r 
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gtiencg fthim tfcaa t» eattlte faflhtet sfttif<£ 
To add tie* treasures to their mtiiif* for& 

A Bruce and Park did leave their native place, 
The Nile and Niger's hidden source to trace* 
Even burning Afric ne'er alarms nor shake* 
The dauntless heroes of tie land 6f crikes. 

In pokr regions where the sokr ray* 
A wonderful phenomenon displa^sr i 
There icy hills the rainbow's hues unfold 
Transparent silver-— and pellucid gold. 

Thither old Scotia's 1 fearless softs fep&ir r 
In spite of iceberg, whale or polar bear, 
In quest of knowledge to instruct Mankind, 
No other treastireg sute they there can find. 

But may they itt'e* fc fbrtg* fo fe&tcf the 8f&j r 
The Bon, the Fee, Ate Ferth, (he €9jfl**ift Tay ; 
Nor yet the fertile totofef o/Nitif of Tfrttd,** 
In other cfirttesi t& s&K aft outcast's breacL 

While there's a moss to dig, or moor to plough, 
Still culture on it may the tich bestow, 

G 
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And while their bounty the poor man partakes, 
Peace — loyalty shall* bliss the land of cakes- 



AN ADDRESS TO A BLACKBIRD, 

Which had Stolen some of the Author's Cher- 
ries, from a Tree in view of his window, in 
summer 1819. 

Ah ! thou little daring robber, 

Thy deceit I do discover, 

Thy artful song it is the mover 

To sympathy, 
Else this tube should pop thee over, 

Full low to lie. 

Well may thy carrol sound so clear, 

Thy throat's not stuffed with corn or bear, 

Thou livest, on delicious cheer— 

The cherries plump ; 
The stones they are all hanging bare, 

An useless lump. 
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Thy plumage of jet glossy hue, 
The golden tuft above thy brow, 
Thy sportive freaks from bough to bough- 
Done with such ease ; 
But, above all, thy notes so true, 

 They do me please. 

The tricksiest Italian air 

Which crowded theatres do eheer, 

They cannot ease the brow of care - 

Like thy notes true, 
Even Gatalani's voice so clear 

Falls short of you. 



ANSWER OF THE BLACKBIRD. 

Thou hast read me such a lecture, 
Makes my poor little heart to beat, 

And if I rightly do conjecture, 

My song for once prolongs my fate. 

You, the lords of the creation, 
Would all appropriate as your own, 
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Nought leaving tot our preservation 
But mocking even our dying groan. 

'Mong yourselves I do discover 
Sordid selfishness prevaii— 

Brother doe* o'er*re*ch< Ins brother ;-— 
Your case I certainly bewail. 

The rich tlwf fsof so tramps* Aider/ 
And upo» their vitals prey, 

Oft I ittai^vel— oft 1 wondtr 
They so patieotly obey. 

See yonder lordling, high in station, 
Figuring feir in splendid show^- 

Tho' in the senate of the nation, 
Scarce he whispers aye or no. 

While you yourself a brother songster, 
Altho' your numbers sweetly sound, 

Patiently must knuckle under, 
By stern poverty kept down* 
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MOBAL. 



He clapped his wings, and with shrill whistle. 

Mounted high in midway air ; 
Then I loathed the world's vain bustle, 

The Black-bird envying free from care. 



A DIALOGUE ££TWJXT JW9I3T S88*WP 4JF& 

jock fiPEABA. 

Their morning task being over, 
Breakfast got, horse put to clover, 
Upon a dais before the ha", 
Sat Robin Shrewd and Jock Speara. 

" When thou wast, Rob, a yoraker c&el, 
Did folk go out as soon to till ? 
Were there as many turnip* ««m~ 
Which way did they prepare the Ian 9 ? 
What kind of ploughs, what kind of harrows ? 
What kind of carts, graith, and drill barrows ? 
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Were horses such as they are now ? 
How many put they in the plough ? 

EOBIN. 

We plough'd nane at this time o' year; 

As soon as we got in the bear, 

A horse was ne'er ta'en by the head, 

Until the peats were fit to lead : 

When I a stripling was, like you, 

They thought that turnips wadna grow 

Upon a holm in Durrisdeer, 

Nor on a croft in a* the Keir ; 

In gardens they were sawn in beds, 

Syne nicely cook'd for gentle blades ; 

Nane o' them gusted Doddys maw, 

Sic dainty food she budna fa 9 : 

The ploughs were made by the gudemen, 

On them were never laid a plane ; 

An axe, adze, wimble, gu^ge, and rule, ; 

They did not use another tool : 

In winter, on the frosty days, 

We cutted wood on Carron braes, 
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And laid it on the banks to dry, 
Syne made our harrows by and bye. 
I've mony a pair o' harrows seen 
Without a single iron pin ; 
Tread-woodies, to their name most true— 
Hazel or saugh firae Carron brow. 
For carts, we hadna ane to yoke, ' 
Except twa keepit by the Duke ; 
You might hae rode a summer's day, 
Before a cart had eross'd your way. 
Our graith was also made at hame, 
For saddle-makers there were nane ; 
Except, perhaps, *bout the great towns, 
Which did supply our gentry's grooms. 
We did employ the lang forenight 
In keeping a 9 our wark-geer right ; 
Brechams, and backrapes, hames, and a' 
We made— the saving was mt sma. 
Drill-barrows were not then found out ; 
The occasion often brings about 
The means adapted to the end- 
Necessity's invention's friend. 

62 
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Our horsed then they jv^e JbjuJ; $$&, 
A stunted breejd— an<i wprjsjt of a', 
They were not fe4 AS tifoey are ^of# 
They got nae corn to £$r them grow. 
In every plough jjre 4id put fejir-^- 
Twa onsen if we vvjusheg} W ppw^r, 
Which turn'd a ffrr Jike ony drajj)-*~ 
The deeper plou^h'4 the better gflaifl. 
Even now in what they jqaost £o erj> 
It is upon this ygry spojfc • 
Of slightly turnip ff& the clcxjr— 
Corn cannot gipw wtbjpnjt 'tis fed. 

If they wowW fcP* *»k e fJ.rfWr 
A furrow sj#>yjd ppt be # .slice ; 

But near apprcftpfc mtQ a /square, 

That's cutted smofa^l& ^aigfet jqtf. Mr, 

jock. 

Sure these won ume tiiw» ift4*e4( 
I doubt they would but j&mxe ill J9ge<4 
With such kind graidwfor carts ftey'd 99PA 
To take out muck, lead peats, or «wu 
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Did they pay ony rents ^va ? 
I'm sure they were at best but sma' ; 
How kept die gentry up their rank — 
They oft bud borrow frae the bank ? 

BOBfN, 

The muck we led with coops and cars ; 
The peats in sacks brought frae the moors ; 
The corn with lars brought also hame, 
Our work we managed in good time ; 
The rents they were not very great, 
Our gentles hadna iears'd the gait 
O' gaun sae aft to Lunnon town**** 
They lived at hame o£l their ain gran ; 
Nae pride was then in 4' the Ian 7 , 
Even frae the Duke to the gudeman ; 
The minister he wad hae craeket 
A hale forenight wi' auld Malplaquet, 
How in great Marlborough's war#, 
French household troops, and royal peers, 
At Blenheim did for quarter sue, 
Which granted was by Britons true. 
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Jock. 



Wha set improvement first on foot, 
Was't Englishman, or lowland Scot ? 
Or some shrewd carle frae Flan'ers Ian', 
Whaur ilka kind o* grain is sawn ? 



EOBIN. 

Fletcher of Saulton named langsyne, 
Should be recorded by the Nine ; 
A statesman he, and patriot true, 
And husbandman most famous, jtoo : 
Cockburn of Ormiston, likewise 
Bichly deserves his country's praise, 
He her best interest did promote, 
Her agriculture, without doubt : 
The upright and the learned Kaims 
Who also grateful tribute claims, 
His pen to purpose 'did employ, 
All feudal customs to destroy : 
Much agriculture has to thank 
The shrewd, minute Lord Meadowbank ; 
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His plans they were so plain indeed, 
That even he that runs may read : 
And Muse, forget not great St Clair, 
Who for his country has done mair 
Than warriors hold, of high renown, 
Who kingdoms by the sword have won ; 
He is the father of the Board, 
Where merit meets with due reward ; 
And knowledge widely is diffused, 
Whene'er each fresh Report's perused. 

But dinner-time is drawing near, 
And we maun sit nae langer here ; 
We'll hring the horse in to their corn, 
And doucely end our crack the morn. 



Second Day. 

JOCK. 

Robin, I hope you'll keep your word, 
And tell me mair about the Board, 



w 

They say they bare date wondrous things. 
Their praise throughout wide Europe ring* 

Sure that is very true indeed ; 
Whoever views the Strath of Tweed, 
Or Haughs of Clyde, or Banks of Forth, 
Must candidly confess their worth.— 
Sixty years since, or aiblins less, 
Their riggs were crooked as an S; 
Scarcely a park you could espy, 
But those that were some mansion nigh ; 
Their horse and kipe of stunted breed ; 
Their crops of all kinds full of weeds ; 
Their houses, hovels poor and mean ; 
No thriving signs you could have seen. 
Industry now it does prevail, 
And stretches wide p'er moor and dale ; 
'Tween Berwick town and John o' Groats, 
They take example by the Scots. 
Landholders keenly do contend 
Who can improvements most extend ; 
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The barren moot, and dark morass^ 

Does now produce both corn and gifts*. 

Inclosures they are quite the toti* 

Some hedge and ditch, and softie' of sttoe £ 

They prove a benefit to those 

Who rightly do their lands inclose.- 

Plantations which, extending fa*, 

A shelter to our cattle a*e 

From Summer's heat, and Winter's stomas — 

Shield and advantage much our farms. 

A summer fallow's much practised ; 

Some 'gainst it are, some with it pleased ; 

Who have most reason on their side 

I'll not take on me to decide : 

One thing I will presume to say, 

If land approaches unto clay, 

It is the way I would adtise, 

The stubborn soil to pulverize : 

When fields are ovef ru» with tveed#, 

Which from bad management proceeds, 

A fallow only ean repaid 

Such negligence and watff of dare ; 
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Likewise the Chemists do us tell, 
That often turning up the soil 
Unto the sun, and ambient air, 
Does it for croping best prepare : 
It does imbibe salt and carbon, 
Which 'maist would mollify a stone 
With qualities I cannot tell ; 
Such things my learning far excel. 
For all this we may thank the Board ; 
For never of its own accord 
Could Agriculture e'er have gain'd 
The eminence it has attained. 
First were surveyed, with no mean toil. 
Even all the lands within the isle ; 
Each county by itself distinct, 
Yet each of the grand chain a link. 
Next, many a wide division bill 
Was voted in St Stephen's Hall 
By the same beneficial Board, 
Who freely did their aid afford. 
There genius meets a patron kind ; 
There industry doth ever find 
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Encouragement — that is not small, 
For their attention reaches all* 
Sure they a monument have rear'd, 
Which will, through ages, be revered 
For wisdom and humanity- 
It reaches even excellency. 
Now in Auld Reekie — glorious town, . 
An institution of renown 
Protecteth also Husbandry, — 
The Grand Highland Society. 
General improvement to promote 
Old Scotia's hills and vales throughout, 
And that in the most likely grounds 
Disbursing copiously their .funds. 
Premiums they give most liberally 
For every kind of industry, 
As well as all mechanic skill 
That can advance the public weal. 
Each ploughman now exerts himsel' 
Endeavouring ever to excell 
In that most honourable toil, 
Turning with busy sleight the soil. 
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Last year Tarn Samson gained the prfartr 
For furrows straight and of a si2fe ; 
Next Fair he masters might had ten, 
Who formerly could scarce get one. 
And black eyed Bess that spurn'd his suit. 
And thought him but a stupid brute, 
Is over head and ears in love 
Because he did successful prove. 
Now it will likely be a match, 
For lasses aye are on the catch ; 
And Tarn her equal is stweel, 
He always Was * decent cMeL 

JOCK. 

I've many questions yet to ask, 
But we must up and to our task : 
Perhaps you may to-morrow still 
Itapart a portion of your skill. 
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Third Day. 

JOCK 

A ploughing match I ne'er have seen*— 
They very seldom here have been ; 
Last year when one was held at Sanquhar 
I well intended to've been there ; 
But master he would not allow— 
He gave the preference to you. 
At telling things you have a knack. 
So, Robin, give me now a smack 
Of all that happened on that day, 
And how each ploughman did display 
His skill— how horses were in case-* 
What kind of plows were most in use. 

KOSIN. 

I have seen many a curious sight- 
Races and shows, rope-dancing tight, 
Bon-spiels, mock-fights by land and sea ; 

But ploughing-matches bear the gree. 

G 
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Upon the park, aye kept for deer, 

When good Duke Charles, tkat noble peer. 

Whose memory still to us is dear, 

Inherited those wide domains 

Of lofty mountains, woods, and plains.— ~ 

Twenty-five ploughmen there turned out> 

* 

With Wilkie's ploughs, and horses stout ;. 

And mustered, on that very field, r 

The finest sight I e'er beheld. 

The tickets drawn, each to his lot , 

Repaired, as bold as Highland Scot 

To fiice the foe on Waterloo— - 

Firmly determined to subdue. 

Their harrows they did straightly draw— 

Perform 'd their work; best e'er I saw. 

The judges they were puzzled sore, 

Which of the ploughmen to prefer. 

Many spectators throng'd the ground* 

And all much satisfaction found, 

In viewing sucB a grand display 

Of skill, exhibited that day. 

They were regaled with bread and cheese, 

And usquebaugh, which aye doth please ; 
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Yet each most anxious was to hear 

The judges the award declare. ^ 

After consideration great, 

Aloud was read each ploughman's fate ; 

Some were much pleased, and some did gldom, 

Then with their teams made straight for home* 
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But, to return unto my theme, 
Which more attention still does claim * 
For, what of such importance is, , 
'Mong temporal affairs, as this ? 
Premiums for stallions, mares, bulls, cows, 
Likewise for run. .1 heedtag ' mm. 
P^u™ produce ™*2Ln . 

Among the farmers of the nation. ... . 
They men, e'en geniuses appear, 
Who choicest instruments prepare, 
For expediting husbandry- 
No country can the like supply. 
Andrew Meikle > of Houston Mill, 
Did often gaze upon the flail, 
And thought it but a tedious way 
Of separating corn from strae* 



Sure innate genius he possess'd, 
And operative powers the best ; 
Which, acting in true unison, 
A thrashing mill produced soon. 
The benefits that do proceed 
From thrashing mills, do far exceed 
Each art that ever went before, 
Even from remotest times of yore. 
Both Small and Wilkie, on the plough, 
Did much attention sure bestow; 
Uniting, happily, at length, 
Advantage, beauty, ease, and strength. 
But, to enum'tete all that's done, 
Would take me to the setting sun ; 
So we will rise and yoke our steers, 
Experience only comes by years. 

JOCK. 

O ! Robin, thou'rt an unco carle, 
And well acquainted with the warP ; 
Had I the knowledge but of you, 
Nae langer I wad toil and plough. 
You must tell me a little mair, 
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What gars oar farmers a' repair 
To market-towns just onee a-year, 
To shew the fine* of their gear. 

9 

ROBIN. 

 • 

My knowledge, Jock, & neat wad thota«* 
I was not very long at school ; 
Six quarters only I went there, 
'Twas a' my parent* don could apai?; 
And learning much tlfe mind impvovea, 
The vital springs of season mores ;* 
Before her vivifying ray 
The clouds of darkness fly away; 
But meeting now your new request, 
I'll earnest try to do my best 
These shows I several times have wen, 
On Sanquhar street and Mof&t green ; 
Before or near to Lammas day, 
Our shepherd lads do take the btae, 
And go the marches round and round, 
To see what stray simp may be Jbttnd ; 
Then bring the gear in firae the trill, 
Select the finest to their skill ; 
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The shepherds drive thein to the' show, 
With meikle care and pace right slow ; 
Many a lot doth throng the street, . 

 

And wealthy farmers, farmers greet— 

" What's a' your news ? — a charming day— 

Of gear there's here a fine display . 

Will wool sell dear ? more merchants here 

Than I have seen for many a year ; _ 

There's many a dealer from the South, , 

I hope we'll prices get enough. 

Who are the judges, can you tell ? ; 

Perhaps you're one of them ypursel'.? 

" Not I— Claeleith, Thowl, and Glenwhairn, 

They are appointed I do learn,— 

Three men of skill and probity, 

Which none that knows them will deny. 

But let us draw a little near, 

They are examining the gear. 

The judges by and bye retire 

Their observations to compare ; 

At length they happily agree, 

And forthwith publish their decree. 

Now unto dinner they repair— 
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Regale themselves uritk choicest 'fate ; 
Their converse witty, hatfral, gay, : 
Touching the events of the day. 
The table cleared with utmost speed;. .,.. 
The flowing, cheerful bowls; succeed, I \ 
Their fumes in pyramids aacend . .. 1 I 
And not a nose that's sound offend. 
The chairman pledges " the trustees"— ' 
A toast that each and all' must please ; 
"The Duke" is next drunk with applause ; 
And many more— -but I must pause. 
A song is loudly called for now, 
When the Scots glee of " Tarrie Woo" 
Is sung in chorus by them all, 
You'd think they were in Echo's hall. 
Our staples, corn, horn, wool, and yarn, 
Next toasted are with rapture warm ; 
Scotland, exalted to the skies 
For every thing that's good and wise. 
The Ewie wi' the crooked horn, . 
And that old song John Barley-corn ;. 
Are forthwith sung in greatest stile^*- 
Thus care one night they do beguile. 

H2 
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The night in rapture flies away 

To nearly the approadi of day, 

When a good night it is proposed ; 

And thus each similar meeting's closed. 

Now, Jock, I hope yoirtre satisfied, 

Nothing I have to yon denied 

I've answered all that I can tell ; 

The dock-strikes ti*>,«— our warning bell, 

So we must rise, qnd *gain resume our tail. 



EPISTLE I. 

Written at the desire qf y and addressed to three 
Gentlemen in Leadhills, who had been in the 
country to see a Friend in distress. 

My Muse, daft hiaay, will you greet 
Upon your visit So discreet, 
To your old, led acquaintance Charlie, 
Who lang has been so very poorly. 
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Sure sympathy beamed in your took*, 
And if I'm right informed by books, 
The nearer we approach the pole 
We're sure to find the warmer soul 

There is my worthy friend the teacher, 
(O J had we got him for a preacher) 
'Twixt Berwick town, and John o' Groat, 
You will not find a warmer Scot 

And there's my cronnie, too, the Bailie, 
A man Pm sure will ne'er beguile you ; 
But set him by a flowing bowl, 
And soon expands his generous soul. 

And next, my comrade brave, the Sergeant, 
His merit could I but enlarge on't, 
How to his friends and trust he's true, 
As witness Spain and Waterloo. 

I bid ye now adieu, my frien's,— - 
And when we meet again at Jean's 
I hope we'll have more time to spare 
To ca' the crack and banish care. 



< » 
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Sine I'll convoy you to the miller, 
And if we hae got ony siller 
We'll gar the maid bring in the bicker, 
And weet the whistle till we caper. 



EPISTLE II. 

To a Friend an the 1st January* 1818. 

Sib, I do hereby you command 
To take your staff into your hand, 
And to my cottage straight repair 
And happy hold the blythe new year. 

Perhaps the treat will not be great, 
The Mart it now is turning salt ; 
The hens have not begun to lay, 
The cows are turning yell they say : 

But still we have a pickle meal, 
Routh of potatoes prime to peel ; 
You must take welcome for good cheer, 
Which you are always sure of here. 
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First time you see your brother Will, 
Tell him I think he has no soul ; 
Since fortune on me turned her back, 
He ne'er steps down to get a crack. 

But he has many neighbours sure, 
For if a man he does turn poor 
Sweet friendship then it is forgot, 
On th' other shoulder's turn'd the coat. 

In Greece and Rome we're told of yore, . 
On wealth they did not set such store ;— 
We read of men brought from the plough 
The bark of state through storms to row. 

But if with us a man wants gear 
No place of trust he'll get I fear ; 
But sure it is a fool's pretence 
To think that siller giveth sense. 

All the good news about your town 
I hope you'll faithfully bring down. 
The Court Gazette of Durrisdeer, 
I'll have for your perusal here. 
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My compliments to a* the lave, 
Long may they live, and grow and thrive ; 
Aye for your weel my wish is fervent, 
And I remain your humble servant. 



EPISTIJ5 III. 
Written to a Friend on the 13th Jan. 1818. 

A gude new-year unto you, friend, 
I wish health, wealth, and peace of mind ; 
And many new-years may you see, 
Be still from care and canker free. 

And now when neighbours neighbours meet, 
To sip delicious tea so sweet, 
Your company I fain would have 
On Thursday afternoon, at five. 

Prepare, then, a' your auld warid tales, 
How brownies langsyne thrash'd wi' flails, 
And witches gart hair tethers stan', 
When Popery bewitched the Ian'. 
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How Henry, easting off the Pope, 
Gave Babylon's great Whore a. shock, 
And Charlie on the scaffold hied, 
And James to leave our Ian' was glad : 

How Willie he from Holland came, 
And claim'd the crown in right o's Dame, 
Likewise he had the people's voice— 
Their free and voluntary choice : 

And e'en in your ain younger days, 
How you at midnight left the claise, 
And splash'd away through dub and mire, 
To meet your lassie in the byre ; 

Where coziely amang the hay 
You'd kiss and crack till break of day, 
Syne hameward bend your course in haste* 
For fear, nae doubt, of being miss'dt . 

Ay ! those were times, you mind right weel; 
But now the bluid's begun to cool-— 
Stop ! stop, my Muse !— Ill haud my han' ; 
He still may be in wedlock's ban 9 . 
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And should such be your happy case, 
I wish a good and numerous race 
Of thumping lads and bonnie lasses, 
To be admired by all that passes. 

And when your head is silvered o'er, 
And you have numbered every hour, 
Much consolation may you have 
While verging to the peaceful grave. 



EPISTLE IV. 

To a Brother Poet. 

Sifr— I do hereby you invite 
At Jenny Sharp's your friend to meet, 
On Tuesday afternoon, at three, 
Where we will taste the barley bree~ 

I hope your Muse will be in tune, 
Your brother Bard to entertain 
With some production fresh and new, 
And founded on a subject true. 
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What gars our farmers a' repair 
To market- towns just once a-year, 
To shew the finest of their gear, 

* * * 

ROBIN. 

My knowledge, Jock, a mens wad thola-* 
I was not very long at school; 
Six quarters only I wept there, 
'Twas a* my parents dear could spare ; 
And learning much the mind improves^ 
The vital springs of reason mores ; 
Before her vivifying ray 
The clouds of darkness fly away; 
But meeting now your new request, 
I'll earnest try to do my best 
These shows I several times have see©, 
On Sanquhar street and Moffot green ; 
Before or near to Lammas day, 
Our shepherd lads do take the brae, 
And go the marches round and round, 
To see what stray sheep may be found ; 
Then bring the gear in firae the trill, 
Select the finest to their skill ; 
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The shepherds drive thein to the' show, 
With meikle care and pace tight slow ; 

Many a lot doth throng the street, 

 

And wealthy farmers, farmers greet— 

" What's a' your news ?— a charming day-— 

Of gear there's here a fine display. 

Will wool sell dear ? more merchants here 

Than I have seen for many a year ; . 

There's many a dealer from the South, v 

I hope well prices get enough. 

Who are the judges, can you tell? 

Perhaps you're one of them yourse?." 

" Not I— Claeleith, Thowl, and Glenwhairn, 

They are appointed I do learn,—. 

Three men of skill and probity, 

Which none that knows them will deny. 

But let us draw a little near, 

They are examining the gear. 

The judges by and bye retire . 

Their observations to compare ; 

At length they happily agree, 

And forthwith publish their decree. 

Now unto dinner they repair— 
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Regale themselves nvitfa choicest fate ; 
Their converse witty, hat'ral, gay, : 
Touching the eyents of the day. 
The table cleared with utmost speed, 
The flowing, cheerful bowls; succeed, T \ 
Their fumes in pyramids ascend : . . [ I 
And not a nose that's sound offend. 
The chairman pledges " the tmstees"-— 
A toast that each and all: must please ; 
" The Duke" is next drunk with applause ; 
And many more— -but I must pause. 
A song is loudly called for now, 
When the Scots glee of " Tarrie Woo" 
Is sung in chorus by them all, 
You'd think they were in Echo's hall. 
Our staples, corn, horn, wool, and yarn, 
Next toasted are with rapture warm ; 
Scotland, exalted to the skies 
For every thing that's good and wise. 
The Ewie wi' the crooked horn, 
And that old song John Barley-corn ;. 
Are forthwith sung in greatest stile— 
Thus care one night they do beguile. 

H2 
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The night in rapture flies away 

To nearly the approaA of day, 

When a good night it is proposed ; 

And thus each i fri | "l iMr meeting's closed* 

Now, Jock* I hope youi-e satisfied, 

Nothing I have to yon denied 

I've answered all that I can tell ; 

The clock ^trikefc tWOj—our warning bell, 

So we must rise, qnd *gain resume enr toil. 



EPISTLE I. 

Written at the. desire qf* and addressed to three 
Gentlemen in Leadhills, who had been in the 
country to see a Friend in distress. 

My Muse, daft hiaay, will you greet 
Upon your visit do discreet, 
To your old, leal acquaintance 
Who lang has been so very poorly. 
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Sure sympathy beamed in ydur took*, 
And if I'm right informed by books, 
The nearer we approach the pole 
We're sure to find the warmer soul 

There is my worthy friend the teacher, 
(O J had we got him for a preacher) 
'Twixt Berwick town, and John o' Groat, 
You will not find a warmer Scot 

And there's my cronnie, too, the Bailie, 
A man I'm sure will ne'er beguile you; 
But set him by a flowing bowl, 
And soon expands his generous soul. 

And next, my comrade brave, the Sergeant, 
His merit could I but enlarge on't, 
How to his friends and trust he's true, 
As witness Spain and Waterloo. 

I bid ye now adieu, my frien's,— - 
And when we meet again at Jean's 
I hope we'll have more time to spare 
To ca' the crack and banish care. 
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Sine I'll convoy you to the miller, 
And if we hae got ony siller 
We'll gar the maid bring in the bicker, 
And weet the whistle till we caper. 



EPISTLE II. 



To a Friend on the 1st January, 1818. 

Sib, I do hereby you command 
To take your staff into your hand, 
And to my cottage straight repair 
And happy hold the blythe new year. 

Perhaps the treat will not be great, 
The Mart it now is turning salt ; 
The hens have not begun to lay, 
The cows are turning yell they say : 

But still We have a pickle meal, 
Routh of potatoes prime to peel ; 
You must take welcome for good cheer, 
Which you are always sure of here. 
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First time you see your brother Will, 
Tell him I think he has no soul ; 
Since fortune on me turned her back, 
He ne'er steps down to get a crack. 

But he has many neighbours sure, 
For if a man he does turn poor 
Sweet friendship then it is forgot, 
On th' other shoulder's turn'd the coat. 

« 

In Greece and Rome we're told of yore, . 
On wealth they did not set such store ;— 
We read of men brought from the plough 
The bark of state through storms to row. 

But if with us a man wants geax 
No place of trust he'll get I fear ; 
But sure it is a fool's pretence 
To think that siller giveth sense. 

All the good news about your town 
I hope you'll faithfully bring down. 
The Court Gazette of Durrisdeer, 
I'll have for your perusal here. 
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My compliments to a' the lave, 

Long may they live, and grow and thrive ; \ 

Aye for your weel my wish is fervent, 

And I remain your humWe servant. 



EPISTJUE III. 
Written to a Friend on the 13tk Jan. 1818. 

A gude new-year unto you, friend, 
I wish health, wealth, and peace of mind ; 
And many new-years may you see, 
Be still from care and canker free. 



And now when neighbours neighbours meet, 
To sip delicious tea so sweet, 
Your company I fain would have 
On Thursday afternoon, at five. 

Prepare, then, a' your auld warld tales, 
How brownies langsyne thrash'd wi' flails, 
And witches gart hair tethers stan', 
When Popery bewitched the Ian'. 
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How Henry, casting off the Pope, 
Gave Babylon's great Whore a shock, 
And Charlie on the scaffold bled, . 
And James to leave our Ian' was glad ; 

How Willie he from Holland came,, 
And claimed the crown in right o's Dame, 
Likewise he had the people's voice— 
Their free and voluntary choice : 

And e'en in your ain younger days, 
How you at midnight left the claise, 
And splash'd away through dub and mire, 
To meet your lassie in the byre ; 

Where coziely amang the hay 
You'd kiss and crack till break of day, 
Syne hameward bend your course in haste, 
For fear, nae doubt, of being miss'd* . 

Ay ! those were times, you mind right weel; 
But now the bluid's begun to cool— 
Stop ! stop, my Muse ! — I'll haud my h#n' ; 
He still may be in wedlock's ban'. 
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And should such be your happy case, 
I wish a good and numerous race 
Of thumping lads and bonnie lasses, 
To be admired by all that passes. 

And when your head is silvered o'er, 
And you have numbered every hour, 
Much consolation may you have 
While verging to the peaceful grave. 



EPISTLE IV. 

To a Brother Poet 

Sib — I do hereby you invite 
At Jenny Sharp's your friend to meet, 
On Tuesday afternoon, at three, 
Where we will taste the barley bree. 

I hope your Muse will be in tune, 
Your brother Bard to entertain 
With some production fresh and new, 
And founded on a subject true. 
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Fiction I cannot relish; still 
It faileth to command the will ; 
Upon the fancy it may gain, 
Then vanishes just like a dream. 

Nor by their legendary lore 
Could I e'er set that meikle store ; 
Perhaps it is my want of taste, 
Which I'm deficient in at best. 

The greatest poets in our Ian' 
Will sit by an auld carlin's han', 
And hear with rapture from her tongue 
The stories tauld when she was young. 

Syne clothe them in poetic dress, 
And send them forthwith to, the press, 
From whence they issue cap-a-pee, 
In all their legend Majesty. 

But such as me are forced to cower, 
Such flights are far above our power ; 
Such bardic pathos, quite the ton, 
Is what I will not venture on. 
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" But facts are chiels that winna ding/' . 
Sae Robin sang wha weel could sing, 
And nature paint just to a tee~- 
Oh ! had his mantle fallen on me ! 

For me I always wish to found 
On a foundation that is sound, 
And when I bid the world adieu, 
I wish graved on my stone, to view, 
" He wrote— but wrote no line untrue." 



EPISTLE V. 

To J n N r 9 Esq. 

Why poverty the Bard compel 
His straits unto a friend to tell ; 
Sith, now-a-days, there are but few 
Will listen to a tale of woe. 

This world it is so selfish grown, 
That nearest friends will on us frown, 
Because we're poor— such desperate stuff, 
For all I'm sure there is enough. 
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Some think, I verily believe,, 
A heaven there is this side the grave ; 
That thought doth, half the world employ, 
To heap up wealth is all their joy. 

But still in you a friend I've fpund, 
With sympathy your heart abounds; 
Reveal to you a friend's distress, 
And soon the tears of wote will cease. 

Convinced of your benevolence, 
My plea more freely I'll advance ; 
An invent'ry lies you beforey 
Which long has pain'd me very sore. 

Some of the bairns are wanting shoon ; 
The cheese and butter baith are doon ; 
Likewise to boil the meikle pat, 
No bit o' meat's in a' the boat. 

My wife's gown's at the elbows out, 
Although she set on many a clout, 
And I must say it in her praise, 
She's not extravagant in claise. 
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If Ten Pound Ten you would me lend, 
I would esteem it very kind, 
And pointedly the same repay, 
Three months beyond this very day 

I'll neither give you bill nor ban'*— 
Tis seven years since I had my han' 
On paper, where there was a stamp ; 
My name is not in a' the bank. 

Unto what written is above 

• * 

Depend upon't I'll faithful prove ; 
Deceit and fraud be from me far, 
While I subscribe— Thomas EdCxAR, 



EPISTLE VL 

 

To a Shepherd. 

O Jammie, sure your fit to weep 
To hear the bonnie lambkins bleet^ 
With violent hands torn from their dams, 
More dire to thee than war's alarms. 
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While April mornings still are gray, 
Ere Phoebus sends a cheering ray, 
Over the lofty eastern hills, 
Care for thy flock thy bosom fills. 

Returning to thy Maker praise, 

* 

For peace of mind, and length of days, 
Thou snatchest up thy crook and plaid, 
And faithful cur callest to thine aid* 

Then bend'st thy course to nigh Troquhahr, 
Searching with anxious e'e each glen, 
To see if all thy fleecy charge . 
Are safe, and grazing free at large. 

Now, passing by the Whapersknowe, 
What spiest thou but thy black-faced ewe, 
A 9 in a bogan but the head ; ' 
A waefu' sight to thee indeed \ 

" Alas ! what will come o' me now, 
I've lost my bonnie black-faced ewe ; 
Of all my stock she was the: stay, 
Each year she brought me lammies twae:" 
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But why thus mourn for tmift gear, 
For me I'll never drcfi a tea* ; 
At best 'tis only but a low, 
Tis here to-nighWto4no»ow gone. 

For to misfortune m i$ bo», 
His heart by owe and pasrioft torn; 
Even those im #1* mart higb degree, 
Their trouble* have aa wall a* we. 

Next passing dawn tho rushy brae, 
Where Willy MQrtd on Sabbath-day, 
The bonny gimmer Cheviot Bell* 
Was lying lifelea* by bemh 



Of witches I n Siriptotfe lead* 
'Tis tr\ny e'er tree, ^uotb Jamea indeed ; 
When up bangs Pussr—eood* o'er the knowe— 
Like lightning heda eStr heed Jamea flew J 

He saind himself**-* O guid be bere» 

I doubt the devil ia too near, 

Or some of his internal baaad, 

That prowk abroad throughout the land. w 
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Then Kirkbridfc cock began to draw, 
When up bang'd J**i&> criesW Devtts 
Avast to your infernal peer! 
Nae laager you dim tatty here." 

The sun «hoWd bis btead diao betwato 
The lofty junmtaifts of Batata, 
When Jamttri* homeward heat hia ooutfai 
These storage adventures to sebeatsc. 



When coming dowb Mose-obeepfcr's ffcll* 
In sorry p M gbt , aid far fitaai fraH, 
He met his maataift hie plaid, 

« O James, what inekta foil look ao fafe, 
Sure somethipg serious «m*t ftu ail ? 
Have you seen furioak, wfteb, rtrfty? 
What is the matter quickly say ?' 

" I've herded 4hwj) fer forty yw; 
But ne'er before got toe a feat ; 
There's something 'bout tbfe town no gaod, 
Of which I ever wte afraid 
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My compliments to a* the lave, 
Long may they live, and grow and thrive ; 
Aye for your weel my wish is fervent, 
And I remain your humWe servant. 



EPISTLE III. 
Written to a Friend on the 13tk Jan. 1818. 

A gude new-year unto you, friend, 
I wish health, wealth, and peace of mind ; 
And many new-years may you see, 
Be still from care and canker free. 



And now when neighbours neighbours meet, 
To sip delicious tea so sweet, 
Your company I fain would have 
On Thursday afternoon, at five. 

Prepare, then, a' your auld world tales, 
How brownies lang«yne thrash'd wi' flails, 
And witches gart hair tethers stan', 
When Popery bewitched the Ian'. 
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How Henry, casting off the Pope, 
Gave Babylon's great Whore a shock, 
And Charlie on the scaffold bled, 
And James to leave our Ian' was glad : 

How Willie he from Holland came,. 
And claim'd the crown in right o's Dame, 
Likewise he had the people's voice— 
Their free and voluntary choice : 

And e'en in your ain younger days, 
How you at midnight left the claise, 
And splash'd away through dub and mire, 
To meet your lassie in the byre ; 

Where coziely amang the hay 
You'd kiss and crack till break of day, 
Syne hameward bend your course in haste, 
For fear, nae doubt, of being miss'd, , 

Ay ! those were times, you mind right weeU 
But now the bluid's begun to cool— 
Stop ! stop, my Muse ! — I'll haud my h#a' ; 
He still may be in wedlock's ban'. 
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And should such be your happy case, 
I wish a good and numerous race 
Of thumping lads and bonnie lasses, 
To be admired by all that passes. 

And when your head is silvered o'er, 
And you have numbered every hour, 
Much consolation may you have ' 
While verging to the peaceful grave. 



EPISTLE IV. 



To a Brother Poet 



Sib — I do hereby you invite 
At Jenny Sharp's your friend to meet, 
On Tuesday afternoon, at three, 
Where we will taste the barley bree. 

I hope your Muse will be in tune, 
Your brother Bard to entertain 
With some production fresh and new, 
And founded on a subject true. 
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Fiction I cannot relish, still 
It faileth to command the will ; 
Upon the fancy it may gain, 
Then vanishes just like a dream. 

Nor by their legendary lore 
Gould I e'er set that meikle store ; 
Perhaps it is my want of taste, 
Which I'm deficient in at best. 

The greatest poets in our Ian 9 
Will sit by an auld carlin's han', 
And hear with rapture from her tongue 
The stories tauld when she was young. 

Syne clothe them in poetic dress, 
And send them forthwith to the press, 
From whence they issue cap-a-pee, 
In all their legend Majesty. 

But such as me are forced to cower, 
Such flights are far above our power ; 
Such bardic pathos, quite the ton, 
Is what I will not venture on. 
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To see you placed above them all 
In the grand horticulture roll. 

As on I read, I with surprise 
Exclaim'd, not only once, but twice, 
For apples, pears, the first medals! 
Drumlanrig 'gain for fruit excels. 

Her parterres too in beauty shine, 
With choicest flowers of every clime, 
From Alpine mountains, Indian plain, 
And native beauty still retain. 

Her shrubberies they do display 
The far-famed laurel and the bay, 
The warrior's and the poet's crown, 
Which yields them valour's meed— renown 

I see her fine plantations tower, 
As if they rose by magic power ; 

« 

The scion shoots into a tree 
With wonderful rapidity. 
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Still in thy labour persevere, 
Thy noble master will revere 
Thy care and strict integrity, 
And will reward thee by and bye. 



EPISTLE IX. 



To a Friend. 



My Muse to-day's so dour and dull, 
That I dare scarcely take my quill, 
At best she's but a perverse jade, 
And very often puts me mad* 

But Flattery does wond'rous things, 
Even with those royal persons,— Bangs ; 
Some of thenrhave been cozen'd so, 

They seem'd half deities below. 

* 
My Muse I've soften'd by that art, 

And now the hizzy^s unco smart ; 

Words forward come, hop,— step,— and jump, 

She deals her favours by the lump. 
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proceed— I've often thought 
it is dear that'* dearly bought 
the adage does Apply 



Most pointedly to you and I. 

The time has been, when, frith the best, 
We boldly could display our crest 
At market-cross in any town 
That is in a 9 the country rouif ; 

And be saluted hat in hand, 
Even by the best in all the land;— 
" How do you do ?— there's a fine day— 
And markets looking lip, they say. 

" Great news arrived have by the Mil, 
I think at length we will prevail ; 
Bold Nelson, that heroic tar, 
Has drubb'd our foes at Trafalgar. 

u But not unclouded is our joy ; 
For, in the arms of victory 
The hero fell, to rise no more — 
His loss we ever will deplore. 
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" Will you step in, and take a gill, 
We'll toast bis memory with good 
Also our other gallant tars, 
Who hare proved faithful in the war* 



But now the table* they are turn'* 
The flame of friendship that once burned. 
Just like the evanescent my, 
Is now for ever fled away. 

Some former friends gang slinking by, 
And dart at us a scornful eye ; 
I hear them muttering, as they pass,— 
" There goes a foolish, silly ass!" 



Others will condescend to say, 
" For your misfortunes I am wae; 
And would you serve, yon may be sure— 
At present 'tie not ip my power." 

Others who've got a hold of gear, 
Will scornfully us taunt and jeer ; 
In every thing put ms in fiwlt, 
Not knowing what makes cripples bait. " 
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But worldly men they still may plan, 
And think even fortune to common' ; 
In their own strength they vainly boast, . 
And think that they should rule the roast. 

I'm prudent, therefore, Fm grown rich, 
Of temperance never make a breach, 
The world on me it seems to smile ; 
I've goods laid up for a great while. 

My mountain it doth firmly stand 
Among the great ones of the land, 
I take my seat on festive days, 
The world on me with wonder g&ae- 

Presumptuous man! how weak and vain 
Are all the thoughts you entertain ! 
Thy doom, perhaps, is very nigh. ; 
Who can escape Heaven's prying eye ? 

For sure there is a power above 
Which the main springs of actions move ; 
Teaches the swallow how. to build, 
And clothes the Ely of the field. . 
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Who knows what's in the womb of time; 
Tho' we're past the Meridian line, 
Our Sun unclouded may go down 
In spite of fortune's sternest frown ; 

Even still we're not devoid of joy— 
What powers we have we must employ ; 
Philosophy you can pursue, 
And I the Muses aye wiH woo. 



ON A CELEBRATED SPORTSMAN. 

Ye foxes, a* rejoice, rejoice ! 
Your mortal enemy here lies, 
Who was your foe both late and air, 
Not even at midnight did you spare, . 

We're told by sacred writ of yore 
Samson you listed in his corps 
The Philistines' corn to destroy, 
Whom aye to vex was his great joy. 
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But were he living in these days 
A levy of your kind to raises* 
Within the taaea of NHhsdale wide 
Few he could muster on his sida 

Ye bonnie Lammies, mourn, O mourn I 
With wae&d Meet move round Ms urn, 
Who was your faithful guardian, 
And shielded you from fox and man. 

Nor was his love of selfish kind, 
And unto his own flock confined ; 
'Twixt Queensberry's top and Shire of Ayr, 
Ye *T shared his paternal care. 



With every man that did him ken 
His memory will long remain ; 
And when I name him* honest man, 
They'll ym with **e, and say AinenJ 



» f 
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ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 

-.** ! : -■, Esqj, BLACKEIXDIjB* •/..'.. /. 

Q» £ft# t&ratfA of his son, Captain Johnston, who 
Jell in the late Canadian War, while storm" 
ing the enemy's works. 

^^^ r i • e J ] * ' • ■•' »" - •' ' ' T * , t *'. » • J y >-  

The tears t&ey 1 must flow of paternal affection 
Down thy manly cheek, tjbajt's deep furrowed with 
time; : .m 

* ' > 4 ' ' • • ' ' • " • . ..' .. . . A 

But, dwell not too long, upon fond recollection— 
He's gape and he now as a cherub doth shine, 
Tho' no sculptured marble nor splendid escutcheon 
To ages unborn mark the place of his grave ; 
Yet hallowed's the earth that takes under protec- 
tion ; ; 
The sacred remains of the virtuous and brave. 



' « < » 
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FOR CAPT. HAMILTON'S HOmMBW. 

Shut are those ears that lis ten'd to the tale of woe, 
And cold that heart which sympathy did warm, 

K 
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Mute is that tongue which to distress ne'er an- 

- *we*ed &o, • • 

And closed those eyes that virtue aye did charm. 



< 

» V 



ON A CELEBRATED USURER. . 



m , I 



'Here lies interred Cent, per Cent. ;' 
The narrow house that pays no rent 
Is now the sum of all his riches — 
Lord, iri— I of & M ™tch«! 



J.' t , 



ON A KEEN MESSENGER. 

« . • • 

Here lies the body of R*b P**l, 
Who, it was thought, had ne'er a sauly 
O'er honest men he rode so keen 
When he got haul o' horn and poitf. 
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.WRrFTflN'ON VISITING THE GRAVE 
OF. A PIOUS FRIEND. 



Friendship sincere iihpells the tear 

While memory fond recalls the hours 
We passed in the most sweet discourse. 



I often listened to the theme 

His pious tongue loved to proclaim, 

Tending our morals to improve. 

And fill the heart with Christian love. 

t . ... ... 

He would, without the least restraint, 

In the most glowing colours paint 

The cause of malice, guile, and strife,. 

Which taint and chequer human life— 

Corrupting still the soul with sin, : 
And impure rendering all within ; 
For from the abundance of the heart, 
The tongue men's sentiments impart. 



l; . * 
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A bitter fountain can't emit 
Sweet water to the longing, sp'rit ; 
No? ton we serve both &od and Mammon, 
One must engross the heart alone. ' 

The better part then let us choose, 

Our hearts from worldly treasures loose ; 

*. ' 

And raise our thoughts above the skies— 

'Tis there our sterling treasure lies. . 

We have an Advocate on high 
Who hears the penitential sigh, 
Presents our prayers before the throne, 
Enrobed in merits of his own. 

r 

His Father's fiercest wrath he bore ; 
Trode the wine press, untrode before, 
Justice and mercy reconciled ; — 
My soul, do thou upon him build ! 

Such pious strains flowed from his lips, 
Which does all oratVy eclipse ; 
He who a soul to truth converts • 
In Heaven will meet with his deserts. 
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And now I trust he shines above, 
And celebrates redeeming lovfe 
In anthems of the highest strain ; 
O may my soul thereto attain ! • 



;. / 
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7PiW& Breakfast was preparing on the 18th of 
June, 1818, and detiteted fa the Command- 
ing Officer qf iher Greys* then, in jQufflftjes, 
after dinner, by afriendofthe ^Lptkor. 
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My Muse again her tribute pays 
Unto our gallant Scottish Greys, ' 
But rude and uncouth are my lays, 

The jade she's ltaafe;/ \ : ; j '*, 
So I'll not claim a meed of praiite, / ^! .[ f ; 

Nor shred of fame. .» .•;:,« 

How Caledonia does rejoice 

To see on her own plains these boys, 
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Her ardent spirit up it buoys 

The clouds abote, 

And nothing con afugtaeht herjoys 

Or zealous love. l.m- ; 

The evolutions you display 

Were dreadful on that glorious day, 

And forced Napoleon to say, — 

" Such matchless troops ! 
Our eagles they Will bear away, 

I've lost all hopes." 

You heroes brave of Waterloo, 
Who proud Napoleon did subdue, 
Immortal honour is your due, 

And will be paid — 
While Criffel rears his hoary brow 

O'er Solways tide. t 

While Nith does unto Ocean roll — 
While Needle points unto the Fole~- 
While gravitation does control 

Projectile force- 
While gratitude in human soul 

It has its source. 
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Let faithful. echo now reply . . 

Unto three hearty chfi^sctfj cry,; ./ >;</ 

And neyer nmy the leaet alloy O * -.--'iff 

Thy laurels stain ; I 
But may they bloom eternally, 

Amen, amen! " 
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COMPOSED ON BIDING THB0UGJJ THE ESTATE 

t i - * • ' m ?  

• * / i * * » 

OF MB MENTEATH OF CLOSEBURN, ON A 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Delightful task, where heather-bells did blow, 
To make luxuriant crops of .corn to grow, -., 
And damp morass, where wild-duck . could not 

build, 

- . • ■-.  *• » ,  

Sufficient fodder for our cattle yield. . 
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Yes, thy assiduous, steady enterprise, 

k . * ; ;• 

Has almost made a new creation, rise ; . , 

• **. ., . • , - 1 % »■ 

< . * * f * 

Where nought but darkest heath was to be seen, 
Clover and daisies stud the lively green. * 

K2 
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The quagmire turaUmto tiw «flid Intend, 
And with the riohf**, sweetefftlliliflgedad, 
Whose fragrance every vnitor must please/ 
Borne to his nostrils by the southern breeze. 

And last, not least, see proud plantations tower, 
In storms a shelter, and in heat a bower ; 
I'd love to linger in this sylvan scene 
To woo the Muses with a mind serene. 

Then mad Ambition it might proudly soar, 
And o'er his golden hordes the miser pore, 
Sportsmen attend the field, and beaux the ball, 
I'd saunter 'mong the walks round Closeburn- 

The feathered choir should my companions be, 
f d list their music trilled from every tree ; 
The mavis 9 carrol, and the blackbird's song, 
Would make the hours pass merrily along. 

When genial warmth resuscitates the soil, 

*a .m .«. ~- » «* « . 
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The flow«i» profusely aH their dbante dis$by, 
And insects imaliaa m the solar ray ; 
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The flowerets 5 progress I would close attend, 
And cheerfully my aid unto them lend, 
Their flexile fitoes to support, and clear 
Freooa every baneful weed approaching near. 
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I'd tend the labours of the industrious bee, 
And mark each flower that pleased it on the lea, 
How wonderful and sage their policy ! - : 
Approaching unto reason very nigh. i ' *- 

In parching heat I'd seek some woodland bower, 
And learn from sages who did live of yore, 
The morals, manners, deeds of other years, 
Which itx historic page so bright appeal'. 



'.* 




Society is not without its charms, 

This care and study of their sting disarms, 

the spirits to their proper tone, 
And makes our neighbour's happiness our' own. 

Of these I only would select a few, 
Intelligent, and in their friendships true, 
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But wete lie living in these days 
A levy of your kind to raises* 
Within the hcaea of Nithsdale wide 
Few he could muster on his side 

Ye bonnie Lammies, mourn, O mourn I 
With waefal Meet move round his urn, 
Who was your faithful guardian, 
And shielded yon from fox and man. 

Nor was his love of selfish kind, 
And unto his own flock confined ; 
'Twixt Queensland's top and Shire of A 
Ye *T shared hit paternal care. 

With every man that did him ken 
His memory will long remain ; 
And when I aarae tiro, honest man, 
They'll ym with we, and say AinenJ 
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ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
, ;. ; Esftj, BLA€KEDDEB> ;. 

On the death of his son, Captain Johnston, who 
foil in the late Canadian War, while storm' 
ing the enemy* s works. 

The tears t&ey'mtist flow of paternal affection 
Down thy manly cheek that's deep furrowed with 

time; 
But, dwell not too long, upon fond recollection— 
He's gone and he now as a cherub doth shine. 
Tho' no sculptured marble nor splendid escutcheon 
To ages unborn mark the place of his grave ; 
Yet hallowed's the earth that takes under protec- 
tion ; ; v 
The sacred remains of the virtuous and brave. 
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FOR CAPT* HAMILTON'S MOIWJIENT. 

Shut are those ears that listen'd to the tale of woe, 
And cold that heart which sympathy did warm, 

K 
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Mute is that tongue which to distress ne'er an- 
/; - sweied mo , . » ' •. <• : . • 

And closed those eyes that virtue aye did charm. 






ON A CELEBRATED USURER., . 
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Here lies interred Cent, per Cent, ; 
The narrow house that pays no rent 
*"~Is now the sum of all his riches— 
tmUai. m : irt such wretches! 
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ON A KEEN MESSENGER. 

r • ' * » 

I - « 

Here Hes the body of R*b P**l, 
Who, it was thought* had ne'er a saul,- 

O'er honest men he rode so keen 

 — >■ « . 

When he got haul o' horn and poin\ 
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Both mind and body to enslave, 
To crush the good— to kill the hreve. 

Oh ! why sleeps Brutus' shade, while Italy 
Does prostrate at the feet of tyrants lye ? 
His spirit slept not when hk native land 
Was ruled by Tyranny old iron hand. ..a 1 

Oh ! why this vacating policy ? : ., ^ 

Rouse, Romans ! let your Eagles* feunt on higft, 
Before the daring ranks of Liberty, i 

Methinks I see the insatiate tyr^ite fkci < ;  ' 

Bless'd Liberty ! thou native o£ oar isle, 

Long, long thou hast been nourish'd in our soil,- 

Thy infant days are ever fled away, 

Thy manhood now thou vigorous dost display. 

From Britain thee to pluck would be as vain J 
As the attempt of old to chain the mail ; \ 
In every British heart thy roots are struck, 
For thy support thou dost the life's blood suck. 

In vain a world attempted to despoil, 
Their gasconades th^u treated with a smile; 
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A bitter fountain can't emit 
Sweet water to the longing, sp'rit ; 
No* jfcan we serve both &od and Mammon, 
One must engross the heart alone. 

The better part then let us choose, 
Our hearts from worldly treasures loose ;. 
And raise our thoughts above the skies— 
'Tis there our sterling treasure lies. . 

We have an Advocate on high 

' " ' ' ' ' ' *  
Who hears the penitential sigh/ 

Presents our prayers before the throne, 

Enrobed in merits of his own. 

His Father's fiercest wrath he bore ; 
Trode the wine press, untrode before, 
Justice and metcy reconciled ; — 
My soul, do thou upon him build ! 

Such pious strains flowed from his lips, 
Which does all orat'ry eclipse ; - 
He who a soul, to truth converts • 
In Heaven will meet with his deserts. 
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When the young mind from care is ftw 
From trouble and anxiety/ 

How happy then' the 'moments fly— 
The breast a stranger to a sigh ; 
Hope, like the eagle, flies aloft, 
And gives' a buoyancy to thought. 

His task being finished, to his play 
He hurries out with spirits gay; 
The golf, the bowls, the top, oi: coy, * 
Each, all, his playftil hours employ. 

Others do ramble through the fields, 
In search of where the birds do build ; 
But oh ! their pastime it is rude, 
They rob the mother of her brood. 

I have with other urchins been, 
Playing at blind*taff on the green, 
Or bearing cruelly away 
The nest, and all her young covey. 

Much it does make me wonder still, 
To think upon the mother's skill; 
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So anxiously she builds Iter nest, 
Fashion'd with utmost skill and taste/ 

And when her dwelling is descried, 
She'll artful lead the boys aside ; 
So strong the instinct I've seen oft, 
The darn, to save the yotmg, was caught. 

Others do slip oftt atnsghffidl " ' 
Slyly to scale the garden wall, 
Or rob the orchard of its fruit ; 
Of these there is email hopes I doubt r 

In early life »e may deaay, 
Which way lies the propensity ; 
Some are to harmless sports inclined, 
And some to cruel deeds we find* 

Thus on to manhood we do move, ' 
And then the springs of youthful lore, 
In many a fold clasp round the heart, 
And newer impulses impart. 

Some lovely lase, with rosy cheeks, 
And rolling eye, that language speaks 
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Of love, a*d%aDuiae modasty, i . . 
That in his breasfc pr odud* the sigh. 



Imagination, busy pp war, » " • •» 

Presents her image erery laofcr, , 

In waking thoughts, and midnight dretitn** 
Her image ever present seems* , ' 

He tries all means to gam her lovfew 
But his addresses cannot move ; 
Woman her thoughts can so disguise, 
As to elude tW sharpest eyefc. . ,, , 

Yet firmly he does perteyerar 
His happiness is centered there, « 
Sighs, prayers, and raws with jteostitom mU 
He wieldeth to subdue, bar .heart* . . 4 . . 

At length he happify sticeeeds ; : 
In triumph to the Altar leads. 
His blooming bride, to Mm more fiir 
Than bride that e'er appraa&hed these, , 

The gay and fegtiro honey ratty* 

On rapid wings dots pasa too mm, 

L 
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The quagmire timjU mta to «ftid 'ntead, •- 
And with the riohf**, sweetefft frfirige dad, - 
Whose fragrance evbry viiitor must pleased 
Borne to his nostrils by the southern breeze. 

And last, not least, see proud plantations tower, 
In storms a shelter, and in heat a bower ; 
I'd lore to linger in this sylvan scene 
To woo the Muses with a mind serene. 

Then mad Ambition it might proudly soar, 
And o'er his golden hordes the miser pore, 
Sportsmen attend the field, and beaux the ball, 
I'd saunter 'mong the walks round Closeburn- 

The feathered choir should my companions be, 
Fd list their music trilled from every tree ; 

The mavis' carrol, and the blackbird's song, 

* 

Would make the hours pass merrily along. 

When genial warmth resuscitates the soil, 
And nature's active powers resume their toil, 
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The flowM»|pxifoBflly aft -their dbairts display, 
And insects wartm j® the solar ray ; 

The flowerets 5 progress I would close attend, 
And cheerfully my aid unto them lend, 
Their flexile fibres to support, and clear 
From erary baneful weed approaching near. 

I'd tend the labours of the industrious bee, 
And mark each flower that pleased it on the lea, 
How wonderful and sage their policy ! ' 

Approaching unto reason very nigh* 

In parching heat I'd seek some woodland bower, 
And learn from sages who did live of yore, 
The morals, manners, deeds of other years, 
Which ija historic page so bright appear. 

Society is not without its charms, 

This care and study of their sting disarms, 

Raises the spirits to their proper tone, 

And makes our neighbour's happiness cur own. 

Of these I only would select a few, 
Intelligent, and in their friendships true, 
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But such requital will them load 

Who serve their king more than their God. 

Even those who do raooeerfui poro, 
Gain power, honour,-H3fl *hey kw«v 
Are very far from happiness, 
They grasp at what they can't po ss ess . 

With them the passion* fume and boil, 
Spurning the shadow of controul ; 
All must obseqiew to them bend, 
Or their imperii pride offend* 

Among the middle ranks of fife> 
There's least of eare and least of strife, 
The passions eaimer, better poised, 
Are not by «mert trifl« wused. 

They're not witk poverty beset, 
Nor with the pride nor pomp of state, 
A competence not more not less 
Does most conduce to happiness. 

Yet troubles 'mong all ranks prevail, 
Life is at best a boisterous gale, 



1S6 
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Another and another heave 

Do lay us prostrate in the grave. 






Then let us tiweoudy unpwve-~ . /T 

In virtue's path straight forward move ; . v ; ^ 
And when we come to dote this scene, 
We'll do it with a mind serene. 



O, could I former time retrace, 
With the experience I possess, . 
Youth's giddy foibles I would shqiv 
And act as does become the man. 



Strict virtue's path I would pursue, 
Endeavour passion to subdue ; 
My actions square by moral rule, 
Nor more like madman play the fool. 
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ON A BEAUTIFUL AURORA BOREALIS, 

WHICH APPEARED IN AUTUMN, 1819 J 

With a cursory Sketch of the Heaven* at the 

ttme. 



You Meteor Army of the sky, 
Could I into your secrets pry, 
Developing the moving cause, 
Makes you obey such regular laws. 



» i 



In lengthened tine you now appear, 
So regular formed in front and rear, 
That each extreme I can scarce mark, 
When you appear in column dark. 

The glittering phalanx you display, 
Show burnish'd spears in thick array ; 
Not Macedonians of old, 
Did e'er exhibit front more bold. 

Our forefather^ in days of yore, 
By you were frightened very sore ; 
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And much perplexed and amazed,. 
As they with wander on yon gazed.* 









Such sights, they deem'd, portended w, • 
And watch'd your motions with much care ; 
Even greatest sages, 'tis agreed, 
Assented to the general creed. 



Cannot astronomers unfold, 
With telescopic powers so bold, 
The cause of such a fine display 
Of prompt array and colours gay, 
Which to my eyes you do convey ? 

I 
• * * 

If, when below the horizon, 
The sun directs his light upon 
Clouds floating in the atmosphere, 
Which in his visual line appear ; 



•' r 



And these to others rays transmit, 
Which causeth them to exhibit 
Those much admired Northern ligl 
Which in our day the eye delights. 

L8 
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To magnetism, : some assign : ; 
Your luminoiisand ieogthen^d Kae, 
Conveying ever to the pole, 
Which all ybnr movements does contrcmi 

But, those ambitious uM#e to know 
Of these sublime phenomena. 
Must study ev'ry natural cause 
Within the reach of Reason'* lam. 

Nature's a page I fain would read, 

* * ' 

Would but some spirit kindly lead ; 
Assist her labyrinths tp explore, 

With sound and philosophic power. 

 • . < 
Those shining orbs, that float, above, 

With what velocity they move , 

Through flexile ether, and pursue 

Their course, still to their periods true ! 

Quick round his course does Mercury tun, 
And near approacheth to £he sun ; 
How strong is the projectile force J 
That holds this planet in his course! 



1 "4 «■ 
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Next, Venus, like a queep so guy, , . 
Her dazzling splendent does display! £ 
Directs the traveller by night, , 
In absence of the lunar light > 

Our globe to other planets seenv* 
A moon or star reflecting beams 
Of light to them~+as they ctoavey 
By night to us the solar ray. 

Bold Mars presents his fiery fcce, 
And next ourjqpfoere do$$ t^k^ bis place- 
Just emblem of the god of: war, 
That drives along in fiery «ur« 

Next, four twin sisters, lately known, 
In noble splendour do roll on™ 
Ceres, who agriculture taught— ' 
Pallas, who arts ai*d science brought 

• • ' t r ' 

To ancient Greece, as poets tell, 
In which she did the world excell-^ • 
Juno, the watchful, jealous wife, 
Vesta, who virgin was for life, , 
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See Jupiter, that belted knight, 
Arising in his splendour bright ; 
Huge orb !— our earth, compared with thee, 
Is like a scion to a tree. . 

Next, Saturn in his ring appears, 
Surrounded by seven royal peers, 
Who round their primary do move, 
And very beneficial prove. 

The Georgium Sidus, royal star, 
Moves round his orbit from us far ; 
Like royal personages too, 
Served by satellites not. a few. 

Yon Comet, with the shining train, 
Returning ever to its home, 
Even gravitation does restrain, 
Though into space it far does run, 
Where faintly shines the cheering sun. 

Yet it, and all the Comet throng, 
Unto our system do belong ; 

_ » 

But, for what purpose they ? re designed, 
Astronomers could never find. 



< 
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Behold yon appendages spread round the pole, 

In exact equidistance they onward ^do roll, ; A. 

A sun and a system, which, beings contain— , , 

The great Architect has made nothing in, vain. i 

In far distant ocean the bold mariner 
Directeth his course by, yon nautical star ; _ 
When dark clouds or thick fogs envelop the skips, 
His compass that points to the pole he applies. 

See in splendour arise the grand Pleiades, 
To reckon their number does baffle mine eyes ; 

4 

By what laws of nature they're so close combined, 
Still puzzles the star-gazing sages to find. 

Who can such magnificent wonders behold, 
And deny the Supreme, is an infidel bold ; 
Through her wonderful works hear Natifre pro- 
daim— 

, # - *• 

A Deity rules who is ever the same. 
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LADY A N, AND THE COTTAGERS. 

And shall we not those charitable call •. 
Who-give their $Jms at poverty's feint call ? 
Attentive listen to iibe tale of woe, 
And generously, a pittance do bestow. 

Exists thert not a world, (rf sad dirticss 

fMong ti<^ ^vho ti^er a fiuppliantf s prayer did? 

 pre&e • 

Upon the sympathetic heart pf man> e 
To move to charity his liberal hand ? 

In yaad& eot, round which die sfoeep do grate, 
A fam'ly live, wh* have seen better days ; 
Once y Qrtnne smiled, and mark'd them for her , 

own; 
Deceitful she — her favours soon were gpme. 



«. i 



Yet still in peace they do contrive-to live ; 
Their frugal fere with thaakfulnefea ricfeite ; 
Contentment can that happiness confer, 
Which cannot be attained by wealth or power. 



There's something in the structure e£ thfc stful* 
O'er which even fortune can have no $oo,tfoul, 

A moral reetitude~4f right \ scan 

The abstruse labyrinth of the mind <>f man, 

Still an unfeeling creditor they have, 
Which not one angle comfort will them leave i 
Their only cow, and all their household sttafl> 
For his rapacious gripe is not enough. 



To add to their misfortunes still the mor£, 
The family's head was under tumble sore ; 
Yet execution's order*d to proceed, 
And for this group there seemeth no teine&d. 

Their little spa was constant kept at school, 
Attentive to his book, nor ptey'd the fopl, 
His aspect ple^ng, mdie^ng tho«gbt» 
His aspect gentle, modest as it ought 

This school enjoy'd a noble patroness, 
Who premiums had awarded to each class, 
The youth to stimulate to emulation— 
A good example irnto ali » station 
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Thia little' boy had carried bff the prize, 
Attracting much the patronesses eyes, 

Who oft would say (for she was void of pride), 
" Be a good boy, and I'll for you provide." 

Her little protege one day she met," 
His eyes tvere swoln, his ruddy cheeks all Wet : 
* Are father, mother, and all well I pray ? 
Or, Tommy, have you done amiss to-day ?" 

His little heart for utterance much too large, , 
A copious flood of tears did now discharge ; 
At length, in deepest sobs, he could but say, 
" Father is ill — they're taking all away. 

" Mother and sisters bitterly do cry ; 
But all our tears can't move to sympathy 
Yon surly men, they are of pity void ; 
But still, I hope, God will for us provide." 

Her feeling sympathetic heart began to swell, 
And down her cheeks the crystal tears fast roll : 
" Come, Tommy, let us quickly go along, 
Around the door are gathering a throng." 



ITS 

The bawlipg comic crier aloft did ^jtaad, 
Surrounded by the officious bailiff band, 
Who j like the carrion crows, do linger on. 
Until they've picked, nay polished, every bone, j 

Oyes! Q yes ! the auctioneer did cry, 
All who do mean to purchase pray dr$w nigh; 
I'll read the articles, which briefly aie— > 
Cash down for every thing that's purchased .here, 

"Bring something out, and we trill then, begin ;; 
Little's to do — the goods are rather tliin ; 
I've other two to roup before I rest ;" 
A wag replies— *' I think your trade's, the besfcT 

But now the feeling Lady A- — -n draws nigh, 
To her the crowd respectfully gave ^vvay : 
"Pray, what means this turn outof household stuff? 
Stop instantly— you've gone quite far enough. , , 

" What is your bill ? produce it— on demand 
I'll pay it down into .the holder's hand ;" 
Abash'd the cruel band stand still and mute ; 
" I s*y what » it ? quickly turn,it out." 
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In virtue there is something so sufelirtte, 
As to astound &e old and deep in .crime; 
They must admire what they cannot attain. 
For, like. the sow to mire, they turn again. 

At length the leader of the motley crew, 
Reluctant from his fob the voucher drew— 

« My Lady, it i8 only twenty pounds ;» 

* Here take it—make your exit from these grounds." 

The most difficult task does yet remain, 
Which is to paint this interesting scene ; 
The gen'rous with the action highly pleased, 
Th' oppressed as by a miracle relieved* 

Quite mute awhile the grateful fam'ly stood, 
Nor thought it real, expecting nothings good, 
Schooled by misfortune, whose unsparing ml, 
With many a lash, in life's rough path did goad: 

Even silence speaketh, to the human heart, 
Language 1 mere strong than words can e'er impart, 
The grateful look, with grateful tears combined, 
Leaves strong impressions on the feeling 
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At length this group they utterance do acquire. 
And for their fair deliverer proffer many a prayer, 
That heaven may shower its blessings on her head, 
Preserve her long the friendless to besteadr 

Virtue here meeteth with its recompense ; 
Voluptuous luxury soon cloyeth sense ; 
Upon benevolence may we still reflect, 
And aye be plowed with the retrospect.: 






ON THE DEATH OF Mrs EDGAR. 

r . 

Summer's last. moon shone full upon the lea, 
The fields, with yellow streak'd, were fair to seel 
Autumn approaching showered her golden store 
Of nutrimental grain — what want we more ? 

Yea, I do want the partner of my life, 

The faithful, loving; and the virtuous wife, 

Torn from my bosom, #uddpn,. immature, . 

Nor time nor place the wound can ever cure. 

M 
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Bfer fonn was of the finest symmetry, 
Modest her look, and full of dignity, 
Her erery feature regular did appear, 
Her voice so tuned, it ravish'd every ear. 

Her mental powers so temper'd, blended, form'd, 
A cottage or a palace might adorn'd ; 
Retentive memory, understanding clear, 
Will and affection pious and sincere. 

Tenderest emotions ever fill'd her breast 
As she approach'd the couch of the distress'd ; 
Such consolations from her tongue would flow, 
As lit the eye, as dried the tear of woe. 

Maternal duties she perform'd with skill, 
Amidst her children, anxious to instil 
Religious precepts, moral virtues pure- — 
Happy at home in her own humble bower. 

Her breast a sanctuary for all my care, 
She ever would my drooping spirits cheer,. 
Encouraged firmly to maintain the strife, 
As the best prelude to a future life. 
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As oft we strayed by Carron's limpid stream, 
When blooming flowerets richly deck'd the green, 
With nice, acute discernment she'd describe : : 
The beauties, uses, of each various tribe. - 

And when by woody dell, where vocal choif 
Their notes' responsive on the ear do pour, . 
In vernal months, we sauntered oft along, 
Listening with rapture to the cheering song ; 

Their melody she warmly would extol, 
Say how their music tranquillized the soul, 
Hush'd care, soothed grief, and cheer'd earth's 

gloomy road, 
From nature raised the mind to nature's 6pd. 

And when ascending the lone mountain's brow, 
Where choicest prospects open on the view, 
Of variegated landscape, hill and plain, 
Wood, streamlet,, river, lake, and distant mam ; 

Upon the mossy turf we would recline, 
While eogently she would to me define 
The m*ny charms and grandeur of the whole, 
Pregnant with moral lessons to the soul. 
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But now those haunts no pleasure yield to me, 
The flowerets droop—the songsters' melody 
Like funeral dirge, falls mournful on mine ear. 
There's nought in nature can my spirits cheer. 

A widower now, most poignantly I mourn 
Her loss— my future life of comfort shorn ; 
My heart shall vibrate to the tale of woe, 
Till death's unerring shaft shall lay me low. 

But why should 1 repine at Heaven's decree ? 
The gain is her's — the loss it falls to me; 
If faith and virtue seek at last the skies, 
Among the blest she raiseth now her voice. 



AN ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

 

JANUAKY 1ST, 1821. 

The tide of time with regular pace moves on, 

We scarce can mark its flow until 'tis gone ; 

» 

Our days, our months, bur years do pass away, 
Yet we remain as thoughtless and as gay. 



» \ 
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Another rolling year has past, 
And this perhaps may he our last. 
The day of death no man can tell, - 
Tis wrote in heaven where angels dwell 
Human life is as a span, 
A monitor to man 
To be upon the watch 
The happy goal to reach. 
When loins are firmly girt and lamps aire trimmed, 
The Christian's patient warfare is confirmed, 
To bridegroom's chamber he may straight repair, 
A welcome guest he'll be admitted there. 

What chequer'd scenes the last it has displayed ! 
Our honoured Monarch and his son low laid— 
A Sovereign who reigned near sixty years, 
Sincerely mourn'd by a whole people's tears. 

He uprightly the sceptre swayed. 

His people cheerfully obeyed ; 

His reign in history will shine 

Conspicuous to the end of time. 
Affection, protection, 
His subjects they enjoyed ; 
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His banner with honour 
Wiav*d through the world wide. 
An honourable peace, it is the boon - 
Of splendid victories by our soldiers won ;— ~ 
Long may the olive branch wave o'er our land, 
And ne'er be blighted by war's ruthless hand 

Now cast your eyes abroad on foreign lands, 
See Liberty there fettering tyrants' hands ; 
Spain led the way, spurring o'er en'mies all, 
Naples and Portugal obeyed the call. 
Sure Uberty she is «Jmne, 
Her votaries, the sacred Nine, 
: Do always on her. car attend, 
'.Gainst .enemies her to defend. 
/We'll nourish and cherish 
Tie damsel in our Isle ; 
Nor hireling, nor tyrant 
Shall ever: her defile. 
The constitution which. our fathers framed, 
By us quite unimpaired shall be maintained ; 
'Gainst all subverters of the public weal, 
While Terra's tail does round her axle wheel. 
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The sable sons of Hayti, in their turn, 
The galling chain of slav'ry fronfthem gfmcn — 
A long insulted and much injured race 
Against tyrannic rule have s^t their face. 

The sacred fire of liberty, 

Like subtile electricity, 

Does quickly leap from heart to heart 

A living impulse to impart. 

Her grand charter's fine aperture 

Is in the hcartVcotre ; -.  * 
Nor anarchy, nor tyranny, 
Shall e'er her dome explore. 
Freedom, a charter from the Archives of Heaven, 
As a rich boon to all mankind was given ; 
Whoe'er does robe him of this right divine, 
Deserves the execration of mankind. 

The moral world must next our theme engage—- 
In all things this is a most wond'rous age ; 
The Gospel preached in every foreign shore— 
The Bible given to the mean and poor. 
Before the Gospel's cheering ray 
The shadows they do fly away ; 

M2 . 
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The healing balsam of the ftonl . 
Will be diffiised from pole to pole. 
Still in this virtuous purpose persevere ; 

The boon is small, the satisfaction great ; 
The grandest, noblest structure mortals e'er, 

A Christianized world our joys complete. 
Each rolling year our prospects do expand ; 
Still more and more of the Almighty band 
In this great work conspicuous do appear— 
Success is certain, and the triumph near. 



A WALK IN THE CHURH-YARD AND 
CHURCH OF DURRISDEER. 

 

Oh, Death ! thou art a tyrant cruel and stern, 
No mortal can thy vengeful wrath disarm, 
Inexorable and fatal thy command, 
All ages fall by thy unsparing hand. 

Quite unavailing parents' tears and cries ; 
This stone informs me that beneath it lies 
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An infant baby, only six months old, 

Torn from the nipple and the mother's hold. 

With whom I've often gamboll'd on the green, 
And pass'd in harmless sports fall many an hour ; 
The recollection makes my spirits lower. 

Nor strength nor manhood can avert the blow, 
The man of thirty-six here lieth low ; 
A widow and four children him deplore, 
Friendless and helpless ;— Heaven, thy blessing 

shower, 
In mercy on them in afliction's hour. 

The hoary head the tomb has also reached, 
Unto four-score and five the span's been wretched, 
Like a ripe shock of corn mature cut down, 
And gone in faith f enjoy a heavenly crown. 

Deposited is here the sacred dust 

Of the dear friend in whom I placed my trust, 

His heart was open, and his soul sincere, 

* 

My confidence he to the last did share. 
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Here reverend preachers of the gospel sleep, 
When I survey their tombs it makes me weep ; 
Our fathers from this scene forever fled, 
The prophets also numbered with the dead. 

Here Daniel M'Michael's stone is seen, 
Who by Dalziel was murdered at Dalveen, 
For holding fast the Saviour's gospel laws, 
Opposing tyrants and their hellish cause. 

Why doth impious man presume to jstain 
Their memory, who .did the truth, main tain ? 
To their unconquerable faith we, owe 
The blessings great which - from our .constitution 
flow. 

Unto that hallowed fane I now will hie, 
And see if aught attract the musing eye ; 

Yonder escutcheons on the wall .'declare 

- . » 

That more than common dust lies buried there. 



Above that gate of workmanship so fine, 
That long has stood the ravages of time, 

« 

Engraved on stone I mark the won! " Forward, 
Which sign invites me to the inmost ward. 
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Four tall Oorinthian pillars meet mine eye, 
Supporting a superb and seemly canopy, 
O'er the aperture leading to the! vault, 
But 'tis fast leck'd— so I must make a halt 

This sculpture seems as if possessed of life— 
The laving husband, and the faithful wife 
Do side by side in elegance repose, 
An union of the Thistle and the Rose. 

Around the little weeping statues stand, 
Which admiration and respect command, 
The falling lip, and tear upon the cheek, 
To every mind pathetic language speak. 

A festoon'd drapery encirdeth all ; 
But sure it wounds me to the very soul, 
To see such grandeur falling to decay, 
Which might have ages stood a fine display, 

Of monumental architecture grand, 
Which almost is unrivall'd in the land, 
The sculptor has display'd consummate skill, 
Which few can equal — none perhaps excell. 
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Above a cherub bright displays a roll— 
I will draw near and try to read the seroll ; 
Statesman, negotiator, patriot true— - 
The highest honours monarchs can bestow. 

/ A female of the most ennobled line, 

From ancestors that still in history shine ; 
But her own virtues shed a greater Maze 
Around her, than the sculptor's or the poet's praise 1 

But, what availeth all this splendid show, 
Unto the dust that mouldereth beloW ? 
Although the Sculpture gratefully I prii$» 
There's nought but virtue raiseth to the does. 

Before the Judge, all on a level stands- 
Peasants and peers, and princes of the land ; 
In the Almighty's eye nought can avail, 
But blood of Jesus shed, the soul to heal 
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The following Song was composed after .tike 
fracas Bonaparte raised in the Drawing- 
room, on the 141/* March, 1803, when Lord 
Whitworthwas Ambassador at Paris, after 
the Peace of Amiens. 

Air,—" The girl I lea behind me." 

'Gain Bonaparte has revived, 

The bug-bear of invasion,. 
And with his hundred thousand threats, 

T' annihilate our nation. 

Us to subdue is not his aim, 

Lest we again should vex him ; 
Exterminate us once, and ne'er 

We'll more again perplex him. 
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Come, boasting tyrant, come away, 
Your threats strive to maintain them ; 

We're ready waiting on our shores, 
And shall you entertain then. 

You'll be served up good British cheer, 
Both bombs and bullets warmly ; 

Likewise, for your dessert, you'll have 
The bayonet to charm ye. 

Come quickly then, O come away, 
What makes you thus to linger ? 

If fame speaks true, your Majesty 
Despises every danger. 

Our gallant tars are on the main, 

And will conduct you over ; 
Their anxious prayer is but to have 

 

You in the straits of Dover. 

At Lodi and Marengo too, 

Dame Fortune did befriend you ; 

At best she's but a kittle jade, 
And sometimes does disdain you. 



m 

Tbt Aatffc waltei and E£ypi*s frtaftte, 
We Htade y&i leave behind yau i 

So shall we' do dttir British *h£ra£ 
If here a grave jlon't fijid you* 






r 
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THE EXPEDITION, 

» i ^\ * • * 

r » . 

■* 

Air,*-" Bundle and go." 

f ... 

I AS* a young lad scarcely yet twebty-iivcf ; 

To all the gay pleasures of life I'm alive ; 

i • • • . 

Among the young ladies I love much to toy, 

And they always do call me a rambling boy. 

For I ne'et, 1 ne'er, t iiever wiH wed ; 

I'll not be tied to a haughty young bride ; 

<For I wiah, I wish, I wiah to live ftee, 

The shackles of wedlock shall ne'er bind me. 

A bachelor's life is so cheerful and gay, 
There's nought to cUsttttb him by night or by day ; 

N 
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Cankering caw to hi* heart it is quite unknown, 
A stranger to him is a, scold or a frown* 

For I ne'er, I ne'er, &c 

But there is a young lady, above all the rest. 
Of something divine, I am sure, she's possessed, 
For I cannot withstand the blink of her e'e, 
Tho' still I incline to live angle and free. 

For I ne'er, I ne'er, Ac, 

This morning I met her on the dewy lawn, 
I civilly question'd her where she was gaun' ; 
She scornful replied, " O ! what's that to you ? 
With a misanthrope 111 have nothing to do*" 

For I ne'er, I ne'er, &c. 

Young Peggy i§ gone with our swain to the West, 
In her gayest apparel, no doubt, she is dress'd ; 
Her cheeks, have acquired an additional bloom ; 
From this expedition good news we'll have soon. 

And now, and now we're told they are wed, 
They are join'd together for good or for bad ; 
Long, -long may they live, and happy aye be, 
And ne'er have a wish again to be free. 
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THE FORTUNATE INTERVIEW. 

Am— •' Sair, sair was my heart, when I parted wi* my Jean.' 

In April's stteet mohth, in ihfe sprirfg time of the 
year, 

I chanced to take a walk down by yon river clear, 

Where I met a maiden with mien and air sogajfc 

She look'd like some Venus or Queen of the May. 

Where I met a maiden, && 

Her eyes were like the dew-drop, her skin like 

the snow ; 
Her cheeks like the rotes in May or June that 

Mow; 
Her bonny heaving bosom, such youth and sweets 

did show, 
That Cupid, with his dart, did strike me through 

and through. 

. Her bonny heaving bosom, &c. 

I said, "My pretty fair maid, if you will marry me, 
Throughout life's rugged path still happy will we 
be; 
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If Fortune she does smile, we will use her gifts 

. , Mthgmeei 
If she frowns, we will hope she soon will turn the 

chace." * 

'.':". £f Fortune she does smile, Ac. 

« 

Xtm fiw twnedftboat, sty* « Y(ta»g Eton, what 

GtYBfte hobq of y<mr prattling, nor anysuch thing? 
If I wish to yred* 111 choose another than you ;** 
So tripping lightly off, she hade me adieu. 

If I wish to wed, &c 

f £f yun do piwecroeV to this mud I will go,/ ' 
Where I'll ne'er turn my hack, but rush upon the 

foe; 
Perhaps some kindly bullet will quickly lay me 

Where no friend's to pity, nor shed the tear of woe. 

Perhaps some kindly bullet, &c. 

Skr tamed on her heel, with a sympathetic look, 
Says, " Young man, you surely do my meaning 
mistake ;" 
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The roses on her cheeks did then begin to blow, 
When she flattering said, "You know, you know, 

The roses on her checks, &c. . 

I clasp'd her in my arms, and kiss'dher ruby Ops, 
I envied no monarch whatever he does possess ; 
The miser he may pore o'er hk coflfer *r of gold, 
I'll love my dearest Jean cast in nature's finest 
moafd. 

The miser he may pore, && 

> • 

Then the banns were published without a delay, 
And (prickly axxfrecL our happy bridal day ; 
When Hymen has joined us and through life 

« * 

made us one, 

or poof wete happy, well do the best we 
can. 

» * • * * 

When Hymen has joined xxs, fa. 



* 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL MOORE. 

i 

All night on their arms our brave veterans lay, 
By the walls of Gorrunna awaiting the day, 
At length the dawn peeps o'er the eastern hills, 
When brave dauntless Moore to his soldiers he 

calls~- 
" Stand to arms, my brave heroes, w^re Britons 

byname,. 
Let us prove ourselves such, and be Britons by 

feme " 

Let us prove ourselves such, &eL 

.■).■"'■• 
The thundering cannons do now loudly roar, 

The stern front of battle all dreadful doth lower ; 

When the sharp sighted Moore did quickly espy 

The position commanded by the enemy. 

* Storm yon hatt'ry, my lads, 'tis the key of the 

plain, 

'Tis a post we must have, or we'll ne'er cross the 
Main," 

'Tis a post we must have, &c 
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With courage the post they do three times assail, 
'Gainst o'erpowering numbers they could not pre- 
vail; 
To the brave forty-second the General flew,— 
w My comrades in Egypt remember 'tis you" 
"Lead us on, lead us on, we will take it or die, 
Tis yonder the standard of Britain shall fly." 

Tis yonder the standard, &a 

As they forward advanced, a spent cannon ball 
Struck the breast of our hero, alas ! he did fall. 
They bore him irom the field was the terror of 

France; 
Still in rapture he cries to em soldiers " advance !" 
The post they have gained, his comrades did cry, 
" Since Britain's victorious, contented I die.' 1 

Since Britain's victorious, &c. 
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THE BANKS OF CARRON. 



lafflsfoiy 



* 






* 1 

'Tis on the banks of (Carton the primroses Wqw, 
The cowslips and daisy, and violet also j 
The birch exhales its fragrance, the f sweet smell- 
ing thorn, 

And fc^y £titi&«& «n G»iwifefifc»fti9 a£bnl 

.. ... * .' t 
The far lowing herds graze upon thy sloping banks, 

ri ffiy lofty m . mtoiM the tanbkins jW their 

pranks; 

To describe thy beauties does far exceed my lay* 

Thy scenery is romantic, thy maidens they ar§ 

gay- 

. - ," :i 

In the morning of life on thy banks I've strayed, 
With my juvenile companions my gambols dis- 

played ; 
When from corroding cares my bosom was free, 
No vexing anxieties annoyed or haunted me. 
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Arrived jft that period tf hen the pa&ion of ldve 
Does flutter r6und th« heart and all the soul does 

The beauties of a female soon fix'd my roving eye. 
If ahe does prove craek there'* naught but vfoi 
for L 

With the beauty of her person there's none can 

compare, 
Her cheeks of the roses hue, dark <u*bunj her hair ; 

With the snow on yonder mountain her skin it 

• «• • *•.•.♦ 

may vie, 

Her eyes like the jet so black, ben teeth likejvory. 

These external beauties, tW pleasant to behold, 
They are but the silver, her mind it is the gold ; 
She never sees distress but the tear starts in her e'e, 
To charity she joins the sweetest sympathy: 

Ye powers that rule above* ^eud ijnta my jfayer, 
With equal affection fill the fcoart of my feir ; 

r 

Then on the banks of Carron in happiness we'll 

stray, 

Pull the primrose and daisy that blossom there so 

gay- 
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Had I the princely domains of worthy Buecleuch, 
The honour of Wellington* or gold of Peril, 
With none but lovely Mary the same I would 

share, 
I'd press her to my bosom, and bid adieu to care. 



MADAME LAVALETTE. 

Air—" Jamie Reyly." 

Tis all you feeKng hearted, 

Attend unto my song ; 
My theme's not war nor battles 

On which I've dwelt so long. 
Tis conjugal affection 

That I will now relate, 

» » 

Which you will find conspicuous 
In Madame Lavalette. 

* * * 

With anxious solicitude, 
She comes the King befjbre, 



V — 
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Thro ws herself at his feet, 
His mercy to implore ; 

Sure imperious is the l&w, 
Or steeled mast be the hearty 

To refuse such a suppliant 
As Madame Lavallete. 

When to obtain his pardon 

All influence was vain, 
Yet still her soul heroic, 

Unshaken did remain. 
And with true female policy, 

Scarce witness'd e'er before, 
She most archly did contrive 

A famous ruse de guerre. 

She went into the prison, 

To save his life still bent. 
When to dress him in her clothes 

To work she quickly went 
The office of the valet 

So well she did perform, 
Without the least suspicion, 

The prison he got from. 
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But mark th# tdoebhnsXLon ' 

Of keepers (rod bf doatfy . 
Unto the UgHJfeeldd pobce 

They] instantly xfeSarL 
I hope the gattant General ^ 

He will steer: of them dea^ 
I wish him every success 

And over the Frontier, 



.\ 



% * 



You ladies all p£ Knghnd 

That break ihe marriage vim, 
That hushfmdk leave, and children ddkr, 

Your ^motors to'puane* .. 
From such & boeatli of miodeity 

With wickadn^a legdete* 
Look at my virtuous heroine— 

The faithful Lavalette^ 



V • v. 



V» • • ' 
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JTHE; POET'S GREPD. 



• » '» 



Air— a Young Colin did me ask what life I would choose." 

» « » V k « . . .. . .<._ • .1 ( . . . ' jj * k I ^ • m ill. i j J . . it 

I don't covet riches, they make themselves wings, 
And fly from the grasp of both commons and 

kings; ... _ _ 

I don't covet honours, because in these days 
They are often bestowed on the worthless and base, 

On the worthless and base, r ^ 

On the worthless and base, 
They are ofteb bestowed On the worthless and base* 

Independence I covet for reasons quite plain, . • 
I'll not cringe to the rich for favour or gain, 
Noar to th$ unworthy will I honour pay— r 
Tho' power should command me, I will not obey, 
t .. ; I wjjl net obey, _ , * . ! ' 

I will not obey, 
1W forte* should command me, I will not obey/ 



But genius and virtue I highly revere, 
In whatever station of life they appear ; 



> / 



of its bounty does on them bestow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow, 

My numbers shall flow, 
My numbers shall flow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow. 



THE WATERLOO HIGHLAND LADDIE. 



Blythe was the day when ye fce'd wi* my ftther, CL* 

How smooth pass'd the time while Donald was 

near me, 
Through the long summer day I never was weary, 
When he told me his love, I felt such emotion, 
That words can't express, nor convey any notion. 

When they talked of war, how his eyes they would 

brighten, 
Which boded of danger, and did me aflfrightenj 
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Hie Chief gave the call, mid my Donald was 

wady, 
With the brave Forty-Second march'd my dear 

Highland laddie. 

To song of their feats on the plains of Iberia, 
It volumes would fill, and your patience would 

weary. 
They fought at Corunna, Salamanca, and Vittoris* 
Where never-fading laurels gain'd our brave 
. Highland laddies a\ 

When the olive-branch of Peace o'er Europe ex- 
tended, 
I cannot express how my glad heart expanded, 
Haste lazy time, haste on and do not tarry, 
And restore to my arms my sweet lovely dearie. 

But Boney of Elbow-room being now wearied, 
'Gain's landed in France, and his Eagles has 

reared. 
Where Vive TEmpereur resounds through the 

nation, 
And our brave Highland lads must again take 

their station. 
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Old Louis dethroned* his legion* he h$$ ihanAatfd, 
Quick as lightning to Belgium the tyrant he's 
: - itiafrched, • - 

To cut up the Allies piecemeal the subtle fiend 

studies, - . < 

But was stopt at Quatre Bras by, our Highland 
laddies. 

« 

The eighteenth of June wiH be kept in recolleo 

9 

While the planets obey the power ef attraction, 
How on Waterloo plain our squares stood so 

sfeady, ^ 

That the French C\rirassiers could not move our 



Highland laddies. 

* 

Now the iose droops its hefcd, And the violet lo#k£ 

weary, . .. 

The glories, of. summer no more they are cheerie, 
And when death gives the stroke, to go I am ready, 
Since on Waterloo plain lies my dear Highland . 

laddie. 
The dark mists that envelope, the lofty Cairngorm,, 
Seem to sympathise with the state of my. bosom, 
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Where so faint my of hope but durkness pervade* 
»ye, 

Since no more I will meet with my dear High- 
land laddie. 



THE GREYS. 

Air—" Jolly Jack Tar.* 

To our brave Highland lads, my pipes I have 

screw*d, 
And sung in their praises as well as I could ; 
Now my shell I will string, tho' artless my lays, 
And in my best numbers 111 sing of the Greys, 
Cut them down, down — how the Greys cut 
them down ! 

In what gallant style our brave heroes advance f 

Regardless they are of the pride of old France ; 

o 
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Heaven of its bounty does on them bestow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow, 

My numbers shall flow, 
My numbers shall flow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow. 



THE WATERLOO HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

Ai»— " Blythe was the day when ye fee'd wiVmy father, (X* 

How smooth pass'd the time while Donald was 

near me, 
Through the long summer day I never was weary, 
When he told me his love, I felt such emotion, 
That words can't express, nor convey any notion. 

When they talked of war, how hia eyes they would 

brighten, 
Which boded of danger, and did me aflfrightenj 
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The Chief gave the call, and my Donald was 

ready, 
With the brave Forty-Second march'd my dear 

Highland laddie* 

To sing of their feats on the plains of Iberia, 
It volumes would fill, and your patience would 

weary. 
They fought at Gorunna, Salamanca, and Vittoris* 
Where never-fading laurels gain'd our brave 
. Highland laddies a\ 

When the olive-branch of Peace o'er Europe ex- 
tended, 
I cannot express how my glad heart expanded, 
Haste lazy time, haste on and do not tarry, 
And jes tore to my arms my sweet lovely dearie. 

But Boney of Elbow-room being now wearied, 
'Gain's landed in France, and his Eagles has 

reared. 
Where Vive tEmpereur resounds through the 

nation, 
And our brave Highland lads must again take 

their station. 
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Heaven of its bounty does on them bestow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow, 

My numbers shall flow, 
My numbers shall flow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow, 



THE WATERLOO HIGHLAND LADDIE. 



Blythe was the day when ye fee'd wi'.my father, Q? 

* 

How smooth passed the time while Donald was 

near me, 
Through the long summer day I never was weary, 
When he told me his love, I felt such emotion, 
That words can't express, nor convey any notion. 

When they talked of war, how his eyes they would 

brighten, 

« 

Which bocfed of danger, and did me affrighted 
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The Chief gave the call, and my Donald was 

ready, 
With the brave Forty-Second march'd my dear 

» 

[ighland laddie. 



To sing of their feats on the plains of Iberia, 
It volumes would fill, and your patience would 

weary. 
They fought at Corunna, Salamanca, and Vittoria* 
Where never-fading laurels gain'd our brave 
. Highland laddies a\ 

When the olive-branch of Peace o'er Europe ex- 
tended, 
I cannot express how my glad heart expanded, 
Haste lazy time, haste on and do not tarry, 
And restore to my arms my sweet lovely 



But Boney of Elbow-room being now wearied, 
'Grain's landed in France, and his Eagles has 

reared. 
Where Vive PEmpereur resounds through the 

nation, 
And our brave Highland lads must again take 

their station. 



^m^m^~^>m~m~*m 
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0ML Louis dethroned* hie legion* he h$s marshal? d, 
Quick as lightning to Belgium the tyrant he's 

matched, * -"■ ': 

To cut up the Allies piecemeal the subtle fiend 

studies, 
Put was stopt at Quatre Bras by our Highland 
laddies. 

» 

The eighteenth of June will be kept in recolleo 

-• - tion,- J - ' -  j ' r - ; 

While the planets obey the power *f attraction, 
How on Waterloo plain our squares stood so, 

steady, 
That the French Cuirassiers could not move our 



Highland laddies. 

 • * 

Now the lose droops its hettd, and the violet lodti- 

weary, . ., 

Th$ glories, of summer no more they are cheerie, 
And when death gives the stroke, to go I am ready, 
Since on Waterloo plain lies my dear Highland . 

laddie. 
The dark mists that envelope, the lofty Cairngorm,. 
Seem to sympathise with the state of my. bosom, 
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Whew «o faint my of hope but darkness perod** 
•ye, 

Since no mote I will meet with my dear High- 
land laddie. 



THE GREYS. 

Air—" Jolly Jack Tar.* 

To our brave Highland lads, my pipes I have 

screw'd, 
And sung in their praises as well as I could ; 
Now my shell I will string, tho' artless my lays, 
And in my best numbers 111 sing of the Greys. 
Cut them down, down— how the Greys cut 
them down ! 

In what gallant style our brave heroes advance ? 

Regardless they are of the pride of old France ; 

o 



N 
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Our Highlanders, give them a hearty huzza- 
Face them up, — we'll follow, — and finish them a 1 . 
Cut them down, down— how the Greys cut 
them down ! 

No armour they have, but their hearts they axe 

true; 
The French cuirassiers down like thistles they hew; 
These steel-cased lobsters they make sore to rue 
The day they appeared on thy field, Waterloo. 
Cut them down, down*— how the Greys cut 
them down ! 

Their infantry squares they cut up like nine-pins; 
Behold, with what malice stern Boney he grins ! 
How they form — how they charge— wheel-*-clear 

—and advance ! 
" Yon fellows they will prove the ruin of France. 
Cut us down, down — how you Greys cut u* 
down!" 

Again he surveys our brave lads through his glass; 
Cries, u What fine cavaliers are yon gallant Scotch 
Greys ! 
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Tho' few is their number, they will us undo, 
The eagle of France to the lion must bow. 

Out us down, down—- -how the Greys cut us 

• 

down!" 

See brave Sergeant Ewart, like Hector, advance, 
And fearlessly seize the proud eagle of Franee ; 
Who comes to its rescue he quickly cuts down, 
And bears the proud trophy into Brussels town. 
Cut them down, down— how brave Ewart 
cut them down I 

Sir James Stewart, so gen'rous, I cannot pass by, 
He took leave of his men, with the tear in his eye; 
u Of your courage, my boys, I am not afraid — 
Who comes back, gets a house and rousing kail- 
yard." 
Gut them down, down— brave boys, cut them 
down! 

Now, fill up a bumper, I'll drink to the Greys, 
For surely too much can't be said in their praise ; 
Their Scotia's pride — to their King they are true; 
And their fame will endure like the word Wa- 
terloo. 
Around, around, push the Greys* health around! 
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A CURLING SONG. 
Written in December, 1815. 

Air — " Tak' yomr auld doak about ye. w 

Go> gentle folk, to cards and dire, 
Your money lose, and credit pawn; 

Scotch peasants hurry to the ice, 
A game that more becomes a man. 

There, vig'rous health we do acquire — 
Each nerve is braced, each sinew strung ; 

It makes us look both fresh and fair — 
Old age itself it makes seem young. 

" Go, skips, and fix upon your tees, 
And with just circles them surround' ; 

Mark off the hog, toss for the ice, 
And let our skill and mirth abound. 

" Now, Geordie, give us a good lead— 
I hope to-day your hand is in ; 

O ! ray well 'tis play'd indeed ; 
See ! see ! it rests the ring within. 
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" Now, Jamie, draw unto his back, 
But, mind I wish you not to strike ; 

Skill, skill, my, lad, thou dost not lack-** 
Right seldom. I have seep the like. 

" Now, Willie, lay me here a guard, 
I wish you to lie at my broom ; 

O do not sweep, I am afraid 
It rather will be here too soon/* 

_ /■ 

But each particular to relate, 

Is not the object of my song ; 
How Fortune often shifted quite, 

And wish'd-for victory did prolong. 

In-rings were play'd, and shots were drawn, 
And guards laid to a very hair; 

Conspicuous science was display'd^*- 
There was no boys' play sported there. 

* * 

Now to the tavern they repair, 

With beef and greens themselves regale ; 
And some toss up the whisky dear, 

While each relates ki& favourite tale > 
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How many famous shots he play'd ; 
How often near the tee was seen : 
In short, each curler almost said, 
. He thought he might the skip have been. 

Old Scotia, still hold up your head, 
Thy laurels never bloom'd so bra' ; 

Tho* still it grieves you sore indeed, 
For thy brave sons who late did &\ * 

At Waterloo, that glorious day, 
Where liberty it was the game ; 

Thy part thou didst most nobly play, 
And did immortal honour gain. 



THE DOWNFALL OF THE CRESCENT. 

OooD morrow, dear neighbour, what news have 

you got? 
Is there nought in the papers 'bout war or 'boutplot? 



* The above was written in the winter immediately suc- 
ceeding the battle of Waterloo. 



mnmwmmmmm—mm^mm^m*mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm*r—*m  i miu 
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How does the French nation now relish their king? 
Is the good Alexander still the same thing? 
Down, down, down with all tyrants i down* 
down! 

The news that I hear's 'bout the Dey of Algiers, 
Who's got his proud castles pull'd down 'bout his 

ears; 
The Christians he murdered at Bona, you know, 
Tho' bound all such barbarous deeds to forego. 
Down, down, down with the pirates ! , down, 
down. 

* 

Lord Exmouth at first he strove hard to cheat, 
For as soon as he weighed with the bold British 

fleet, 
His dark scowling mind, on its purpose intent, 
To passions malignant did then give full vent. 
Down, down, down with the. pirates ! down, 
down ! 

Lord Exmouth had scarcely arrived, on our 

shore, 
When the dismal news from Bona came o'er, 

02 * 
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But mark thg ctosttr&atioii ' 

Of keepers »nd bf court, . 
Unto the ligtrUfedal pobce 

TheyinstautlyTfcSarL 
I hope the gallant General . 

He will steer of them deal; 
I wish him every success 

And over the Frontier, 



» # 



You ladies all pf England 

That break ihe marriage vaw, 
That husbands leave, and children d&r, 

Your ^motors to puooe* .. 
From such & taearE of niodettjr 

With wiekodnqw zeplete, 
Look at my virtuous heroine— 

The faithful Lavalett* 



*. 



C '■ * 



* » 



* f . 



« 
/ 
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That the Dey, quite astounded, by Mahomet 

swore, 
That our tars had Vesuvius or Etna brought o'er. 
Down, down, down with the Crescent ! down, 
down! 

In a twinkling his marine was all in a blaze, 
When the impious Dey to the great Prophet says, 
" Of thy power, holy Mahomet, I am in doubt, 
From these Christians I've got such a desperate 
bout." 
Down, down, down with the Crescent ! down, 
down! 

A treaty was instantly signed on the spot, - 
In which each demand our brave Admiral got, 
No pirates again to appear on the sea, 
And all Christian slaves to obtain liberty. 
Rejoice, rejoice, generous Britons, rejoice ! 
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Heaven of its bounty does on them bestow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow, 

My numbers shall flow, 
My numbers shall flow, 
And aye in their praises my numbers shall flow. 



THE WATERLOO HIGHLAND LADDIE. 

Aih*~" Bly the was the day when ye fee'd wf .my father, Ct? 

How smooth passed the time while Donald was 

near me, 
Through the long summer day I never was weaiy, 
When he told me his love, I felt such emotion, 
That words can't express, nor convey any notion. 

When they talked of war, how his eyes they wouH 

brighten, 

«. 

Which bodad of danger, and did me affrighted 
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The Chief gave the call, and my Donald was 

ready, 
With the brave Forty-Second march'd my dear 
jghland laddie* 



To sing of their feats on the plains of Iberia, 
It volumes would fill, and your patience would 

weary. 
They fought at Corunna, Salamanca, and Vittoria* 
Where never-fading laurels gain'd our brave 
. Highland laddies a\ 

When the olive-branch of Peace o'er Europe ex* 

tended, 
I cannot express how my glad heart expanded, 
Haste lazy time, haste on and do not tarry, 
And jes tore to my arms my sweet lovely 



But Boney of Elbow-room being now wearied, 
'Grain's landed in France, and his Eagles has 

reared. 
Where Vive PEmpereur resounds through the 

nation, 
And our brave Highland lads must again take 

their station. 
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Old Louis dethroned^ hie legion's h© h$s marshal? d, 
Quick as lightning to Belgium the tyrant he's 

matched, ' - 

To cut up the Allies piecemeal the subtle fiend 

studies, 
Put was stopt at Quatre Bras by our Highland 
laddies. 

The eighteenth of June will be kept in recollec* 

w 

• ••»>- m 

'*" - j tioifr,- J -'  J { ' ; 

While the planets obey the power *f attraction, 
How on Waterloo plain our squares stood so^ 

steady, 
That the French Cuirassiers could not move our 

Highland laddies. 



Now the lose droops its hettd, And the violet lo*k£ 

weary, . . 

Th§ glories, of summer no more th§y are cheerie, 
And when death gives the stroke, to go I am ready, 
Since on Waterloo plain lies my dear Highland . 

laddie. 
The dark mists that envelope, the lofty Cairngorm,. 
Seem to sympathise with the state of my. bosom, 
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Whew so faint ray of hope but darkness pervade* 

aye, 
Since no more I will meet with my dear High- 
land laddie. 



THE GREYS. 

Air— " Jolly Jack Tar." 

To our brave Highland lads, my pipes I have 

screw'd, 
And sung in their praises as well as I could ; 
Now my shell I will string, tho' artless my lays, 
And in my best numbers I'll sing of the Greys, 
Cut them down, down-— how the Greys cut 
them down! 

^ 

In what gallant style our brave heroes advance ! 

Regardless they are of the pride of old France ; 

o 
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My happiness it is completed, 
Since to my wishes you incline. 



XX 



WRITTEN AT A PLOWING MATCH HELD AT 
HOLSTAIN, IN SPRING 1818. 

Air—" There was a jolly miller.'* 

Now wars alarms are over, 

Peace o'er the world prevails* 
Cheering, smiling industry, 

Pervades our hills and dales. 
Of all the occupations 

That mankind do pursue, 
None yields so rich a harvest 

As the prolific plough. 

Now the sons of Caledon 

They do themselves exert, 
And are expert proficients 

In this most ancient art. 
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In every district annually 

For prizes they compete, 
Which certes has a tendency 

To make their skill complete. 

All ranked up in order 

Our ploughmen they do stand, 
Ready the lists to enter 

At the word of command. 
The word given, their teams they rein, 

And right to work they go, 
Endeavouring who shall most excell 

In holding of the plough. 

Their furrows straight they do draw, 

And lay them smooth and fair ; 
Scots ploughmen have no rivals 

That can with them compare 
Thro' Europe make a circuit, 

Old Scotia hears the gree, 
Her husbandry's unmatched 

For skill — dexterity. 



1 
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THE BANK^ OF C^pIIDEN. 

Air—« Wfllie o* Campsie;" 

In June when sweet flow'rets the plains do adorn, 
Right early I strayed abroad in the mora, 
On a daisy bank 'neath a sweet scented thorn, 

I set myself down the fine landscape to «ee. 
Clouden's limpid streams did meander bejow 
And soothingly murwnjed and onward did flow, 
In Nith's pure bosom her flood to bestow, 

Then in union and grandeur roll on to the sea. 

In midst of the landscape appeared fair Dumfries, 
The haunt of the Muses, politeness, and peace, 
Whose sweet situation ne'er faileth to please, 

And modern improvements we all must admire. 
As round the horizon I did cast mine eyes, 
Queensberry's blpe top did majestic arise, 
And Criffel his brow o'er the Solway did raise ; 

To such grand combinations few scenes can as- 
pire. 
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White ttixte I s&imushig ori objaeteso grand, - 
Whidh high'adiftiratioii mu«t always commzti&i 
Youhg Jessie came gMding^'er the gpftligl^d kad/ 
- Tfchicli feelings; exeited I ne'er &H before. r 
Her eyes like the dew-drop, that tipped'4$fe grass. 
So full of expression that nought could surpass i, n 
tier complexion more fine than the mpss r c6ver'd 

rose. r 

Such beauties they wounded me to the, heart'* 

core. . . . 






Irose, and with tremulous voice, to her said, 
" If youll but consent to be my swefct bride, 
Through life we'll be happy, whatever bfcticfe, f 

The cares of this life will light seem with thee. ,r 
She answered me with a sweet witching smile— 
« You men do endeavour young maids to beguile ; 
For me I shall never be caught in the toil- 
So young man you must wod another than me.' r 

" If my ardent passion you treat thus with scorn. 
No more I will wander abroad in the morn ; 

> « • " * * * 

No more I will relish the sweet-scented thorn, 

. . * .. ...... „■' 

Lincluden's old ruin my haunt still shall be.'" 

P 



r> 
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H If I was assured that you would prove *true, 
My Jb mrt's deepest secret I'd mention to you, 
^ftii&.is, that you do most successfully woo ;" 

Modest Mu$hjng, the tear, drop did moisten Jier 
, - > eyje. r , 

' ' ' i 

And stole from her lips a sweet balmy kiss ; 
But what were my feelings I ne'er can express, 

Her dark flowing tresses her blushes concealU 
Now we are united, for better for worse, 
Tq_ the banks of Clou^** we'll oft steer our course. 
Admiring, the. flowerets that there sweetly blow, 

Hid by the sweet thorn where our love we re- 
r v vealVL 



THE BANKS OF SCAR. 



ft n M im r*—i\j* »> 



When vernal suns, and vernal showers 
Are felt restoring Nature's powers, 
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I stray'd abroad to take the 'Hit, 
Upon the pleasant banks of Scar. 

The Larch f displayed a lively green, 
And golden: buds adorn -d the Plane ; . 
The Oak its verdure slowly, rear'd, 
And slowfer , tftill the Ash appear'd. 

The Mavis[and the Linnet sang ; 
To Blackbirds "notes wild echoes rang ; 
The Lark- and Thtush in chorus joined— 
Such harmony is rare combined. 

I walk'd along, and did admire 

The music of the. vocal choir, 

And Nature's, sweets,' that bloom'd so fair, 

On the romantic banks of Sear.- 

Beneath an Elm,: with woodbine dad, 
I spied a youthful lovely maid ; 
She did appear in pensive mood, 
And seem'd to court; swefet solitude ; 

" Thou Queen of this fine sylvan scene* 
By nature form y d to entertain, 
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Why so dejected, tell to me, 
And you shall have my sympathy." 

" The time ha* been when I, Eke you, 
Could love, enjoy the scene you new ; 
But now those days are ever fled, 
Since William's numbered with the dead. 

" The flow'rets now may spring and blow, 
The trees their bud* and foliage show, 
The feathertt cfcoir may sweetly sitig ; 
But life for me haih no sweet spring. 

A dreary winter isniy heart, 
Nothing can joy to it impart ; 
Soon o'er my grave the wind shall blow, 
And to my William I will go." 

Alas ! shall beauty lade so soon ? 
Shall sun go down before 'tis noon ? 
But virtue's self will never die* 
It bloometh fairer *bo*e the sky. 



t • 4 • -rf 
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. . .... , \t 



THE PLOUGHMAN'S SONG. 






More happy lam, thus following my plough,' 
Than warrior with laurels adorning hi* fytffr, -' 
Or statesman, by sovereign invested with powfc*, 
Or miser with millions, still grasping for more. * 

i • • ' . 1 '• ' . • 1 

On my pillow in peace I soundly repoae, j 
Till the lark's matin song, at my window that 
flows, 

Wakes from sweetest of elumbers— from ^^ade 
of my Jean, 

V 

All blooming and lovely, though scarcely eighteen. 



% -* 



Methought that to church we in mitti did wrpiair, 
With bride-maids iii plenty, atfenfingmy ftir, 
My heart was delighted, and hounded with joy, 
At the prospect of union for life that was nigh. 



/i.j 



Before us the music most lively did play* 
" O to be married, if this be the way P 
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Each swain and his lass were enlinked in style, 
The language of love spoke in look and in smile. 

, .• • • s • r • » r • 

Ah ! why, thou intruder, wake me while I dream ? 
Mount high in mid air, hail th$&sfcp*b* J>eatn; 
But why should I chide you ?— thy A ic|u?ol so Jtrue 
Makes Jaipur de%htful~no,toil is the. plough. , 

- » ^ • • 

That dreams are but fables has often been said/ 
I cannot, I will not bel*@re it indeed ;^  : ( ', 

When £h§ Urat gtea*n <of sunshine .flew ofer j ite 
Satl&w, 



Round her white snowy neck I £ncin?led my arms, 
I gave her a kiss, then I gazed on her charms* 
All covered wijh bljishes, she chid me severe, j \i 
I repeated the tr;espass-~<< The fault's ytairs,, my 
dear," 

' " '. > ' 

Oh 1 who can the darts of these black eyes with- 
stand? ; : 

Or who can resist the soft touch of thy hind ? , " 
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Thy bosom all lovely, thy face young and felt, 
Thy smiles and thy blushes, drive me to despair. 

If you do not consent to be my sweet bride, 
111 off to the Indies, and there will abide, 
No more will your Jamie be found at the plough, 
Remember, dear Jeanie, the /cause lies with yon." 

" O Jamie, don't leave your own native shore, 
You've gain'd my affection, I frankly declare ; 
Be constant and loving, as Jeanie is kind, 
And we'll brave life's rude tempests, united in 
mind.' 9 

* 

Now truly to church in mirth well repair. 
With brides'-maidens plenty attending my fair: 
My heart is delighted, and boundeth with joy, 
A* our union for life it now draweth nigh. 



PS 
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apartment.-— The Prince came afterwards to supper, with a 
dejected countenance ; and commenced his march north- 
wards, early next morning. 

" These particulars were well known in Dumfries at the 
time. The information respecting the Duke of Cumber- 
land's army was erroneous, and was said to have arisen 
from a report propagated, at the moment, in the lower part 
of the county, for the purpose of inducing the Rebel army 
to hasten its departure. ~ 

u The loyalty of the town of Dumfries was sufficiently 
known. A sum of three thousand pounds, which had been 
' demanded by the Rebels/ and paid, vas jafterw^hjs f*Hptyr« 
. ed to the town by Government"! 

The Author being in the Commercial Inn,- one evening, 
last winter, and seeing the above, printed on pasteboard, sus- 
pended over the chimney-piece, he was requested by a 
friend in company to turn it into verse, which he shortly 

accomplished as follows :— 

. • • • * 

• X 

As Jacobite relics have long been the ton. 
The theme I will try, hi oU* own cotinty town— 
"A town which for neatness and beauty may vie 
\Vith the #rst in the Isle, all strangers agree*. 

In Deeember's deep gloom, in the year forty-five, 
Prince Charlea and his army they here tlid arrive ; 
IBs flag was displayed from a window above, 
But our fealty the pageant by no means could 
move. 



<M»ftiUQtoal $**ttt& 
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The Arrival, Reception, and Departure, of 
Prince Charles and his Army at, arid from 
Dumfries, on the 91st 9 Q&d, and 23d of De- 
cember, 1745, 

£" On the 22 d or 23d of December, 1745, die Rebel army, 
under the command of Charles-Edward Stuart, eldest 
son of the Pretender to the British Throne, and calling him* 
self Prince of Wales; arrived at Dumfries, in its retreat 
from. England. j> The ill-feted young: Prince, then in the 
25th year of his age, occupied this house* (the Commer* 
cial Inn of Dumfries, kept by Mrs Williamson) belonging, 
at that time, to a gentleman of the town, and continued' two 
or three days in it When he was sitting down one night 
to supper, in 'this apartment, with his principal officers, 
(several other persons being in the room), information was 
brought, by a person sent to procure intelligence, that the 
forces commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, were in 
full march pursuing him:— The supper was. immediately 
carried down stairs, and a council held in the adjoining 
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apartment.— The Prince came afterwards to supper, with a 
dejected countenance ; and commenced his march north- 
wards, early next morning. 

" These particulars were well known in Dumfries at the 
time. The information respecting the Duke of Cumber- 
land's army was erroneous, and was said to have* arisen 
from a report propagated, at the moment, in the lower part 
of the county, for the purpose of inducing the Rebel army 
to hasten its departure. - 

" The loyalty of the town of Dumfries was sufficiently 
known. A sum of three thousand pounds, which had been 
' Remanded by the Rebels/ and paid, was afterw^Ws allow- 
ed to the town by Government"! 

The Author being in the Commercial Inn, one evening, 
last winter, and seeing the above, printed on pasteboard, sus- 
pended over the chimney-piece, he was requested by a 
friend in company to turn it into verse, which he shortly 
accomplished as follows :— 

• r • 

"As Jacobite relics have long been the ton. 

The theme I will try, in our own cotinty town— 

»  • • » 

"A town which for neatness and beauty may vie 
With the $rst in the Ipfe all strangers agree. 

; ... 

In December's deep gloom, in the year forty-five, 
Prince Charles and his army they here did arrive ; 
His flag was displayed from a window above, 
But our fealty the pageant by no means eould 
move. 
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To our blest Constitution we ftmi are; dud tame i 
*Ouraaecks to iio tyrants we ever willbow; 
And anarchy, too, we as truly abhor— 
Those fiends of destruction we'll drive from our 

shore. 

t - ..... 

When sapper was serving, arrived M'Ghie— 
M The Duke's cross'd the border, from Annan, 

• «■ * ^ 

they see; 
His columns advancing^ deep, massy, aiid strong;. 
My Prince, I'm afraid, they'll be here ere 'tis long." 



^ ^ 



A council was called, in an adjoining room ; 
The sequel was plain, from the sullen, Seep 

gloom ; 
The brow of each chief did but too plainly show 
That by dawn of to-morrow they northward must 

go- 
So early next morning, before break of day, 
To the sound of the bagpipe they marched away ; 
To their own native mountains, the home of the 

brave- 
That birth-place of valour, the ocean does lave. 



S38 



Aseanins !. thy fete most sincerely I)motftii> 
As many. choice. virtues % mmdcdid adorn ; 
How weak-humanjoature~'tis too true, alas ! 
Yx>u. bartered, three crowns,for. that idol,:the Mass, 

Now, this house is designed The Commercial Inn, 
And- comfort. and. neatness pervades all within; , 
Even the. best in the land may, here, spend; their 

time, 
And a poet, though poor, in peacewoo the: Nine- 

The hostess, attentive, 'polite, and sincere, 
To her.guests serveth up th&most, delicate fare J 
While .modest R— a so artlessly smiles, 
That a prince of the land may be caught in love's 
toils. 



. » 
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VILLAGE SCENERY/ GAMBOLS, AND 

TEA-TABLE. 

Beneath a heathy mountain's brow, 
A Village opens to the view, 
Romaic seenery-pieture^ue 
As any between Spey and Esk. 

A crystal stream meanders by ; 
A handwme stople rises high, 

WMeh doth the pari* ehiehmueh.gr.ce,. 

Sublime it is in such a place. 

» 
Appended to the church a tomb ; 

The like thereof scarce to be found, 

For sculpture in the British isle— 

Tis life even to a tear or smile.* 



■— <*> 'N» 



* For a description of this tomb, see the Poem "A walk 
in the Churchyard and Church of Durisdeer." 
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No more those sweet melodious bells, 
The mournful tale of sorrow tells; 
^o fimeral dirge they now doling, 
They're like a watch without th^ spring. 

No more in Sunday morning's ear, r 

f . . » 

They warn us 'tis the day of prayer ; 
Nor summon promptly to convene 
The holy house of God within. 

Two bow shot off a Castle .stood, 

Of which its lord no doubt was proud ; 

Now levell'd with the very dust, 

<. • • ', ' -• . . » • 

As all proud' human grandeur must- . 

The Menzies — an ancient race,. 
The thanes were of this rural place ; 
But now the name's almost extinct— 
Such fate might make a sceptic think. 

Here Wallace lodged in days of yore, 
Who patriot was to the heart's core ; 
Scotia will still her chieftain mourn— 
Her geriiui weepeth o'er his urfc. 
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If to the north you cast youfr eyes, 

Lofty green mountains do arise, 

To gild— diversify the scene ; 

But mark that mountain called Penbean : 

Behold the ewes upon it graze, 
The lambkins busy at their plays, 
They run their races with such rule, 

As if taught at Newmarket school. 

» 
A Roman station does fedora 

* Th}s mountain's base— mute is the horn 

That sounded here, in days long past, 

To summon soldiers to their post. 

Now turn you to the south and west, 
Fine fertile plains the eye arrest, 
Which, managed in a proper way, 
WouH richest crops of corn display. 
And amply farmers* toil repay. 

The parson's house, substantial, neat, 
Though not of the most modern date, 

Q 
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Yef addeth greatly to the whole, 
Which every traveller must extoL 

But one tiling does me much displease, 
Those ancient venerable trees 
Were unrelentingly cut down 
To satiate avarice overgrown. 

Right in the centre of the scene, 
Catron's pure waters flow serene, 
Whose sloping banks and wimp&ng course, 
Of pleasure ever is the source. 

Upon the margin of the plains, 
The oaken woods of Mortonmains 
Do terminate our southern view, \ 
And pleasures varied, rich bestow^ 

There fairest flowers profusely spring, . 
And birds of various plummage sing, 
Which charm the ear, and warm the heart, 
Beyond the melody of art 
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GAMBOLS. 

Heue -village gambols do prevail ; 
See yonder Boys, low in the vale, 
Busy at play — the game Nine Pins, 
A monarch's pride he feels who wins. 

i 

Another party at the ball, 
Thumping it hard against the wall ; 

■' r 

Such gambols, healthful yet severe, 
Both nimbleness and strength require. 

A sturdy squad hard at the golf, 
Their combat seemeth very tough, 

i 

They do perspire most copiously, 
Their very shirts are hardly dry. 

Here some engaged at pitch and toss, 
Their halfpence Tom and Will now loss, 
Which warms their tempers, courage too, 
I doubt a battle will ensue. 



.auhuhhk&hMi B*©iBsa&» 



-The Arrival, Reception, and Departure, of 
Prince Charles and his Army at, and from 
Dumfries, on the 9.1st, 22d, and 38e? of De- 
cember, 1745, 

Q" On the sad or gsd of December, 1745, the IWjelwmy, 
under the command of Charles-Edward Stuart, eldest 
son of the Pretender to the British Throne, and calling him- 
self Prince of Wales; arrived 'at Dumfries, in its retreat 
from. England. (The ill-fated young .Prince, then in the 
25th year of his age, occupied this house- (the Commer- 
cial Inn of Dumfries, kept by Mrs Williamson) belonging, 
at that tune, to a gentleman of the town, anil continued-two 
or three days in it. When he was sitting down one night 
to supper, iH'THis apartment, with hid principal officers, 
(several other persons being in the room), information was 
brought, by a person sent to procure intelligence, that the 
forces commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, were in 
full march pursuing him:- — The supper was -immediately 
carried down stairs, and a council held in the adjoining 
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apartment.— The Prince came afterwards to supper, with a 
dejected countenance ; and commenced his march north- 
wards, early next morning. 

" These particulars were well known in Dumfries at the 
time. The information respecting the Duke of Cumber- 
land's army was erroneous, and was said to have* arisen 
from a report propagated, at the moment, in the lower part 
of the county, for the purpose of inducing the Rebel army 
to hasten its departure. - - * 

" The loyalty of the town of Dumfries was sufficiently 
known. A sum of three thousand pounds, which had been 
Remanded by the Rebels,* and paid, was afterwahjs allow- 
ed to the town by Government"! 
... # *^ 

The Author being in the Commercial Inn,- one evening, 
last winter, and seeing the above, printed on pasteboard, sus- 
pended over the chimney-piece, he was requested by a 
friend in company to turn it into verse, which he shortly 
accomplished as follows :— 

» , ....... • 

• i 

As Jacobite relics have long been the ton, 

The theme I will try, ib our own cotinty town*— 

"A town which for neatness and beauty may vie 

> * 

With the fjrst in the Isle, all strangers agree. 

 r 

In December's deep gloom, in the year forty-five, 
Prince Charles and his army they here tlid arrive ; 
His flag was displayed from a window above, 
But our fealty the pageant by no means eould 
move. 
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To our blest Constitution weftrin are, dud tame £. 
% Our aiecks to no tyrants we ever mil bow ; : \ 
And anarchy, too, we as truly abhor— 
Those fiends of destruction we'll drive from our 

shore. 

t . . ..... 

When supper was serving, arrived M'Ghie— 
HThe Duke's cross'd the border, from Annan,! 

they see ; " - 

His columns advancing^ deep? massy, afcd strong; 
My Prince, I'm afraid, they'll be here ere 'tis long." 
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A council was called, in an adjoining room ; 
The sequel was plain, from the sullen, Seep 

gloom ; 
The brow of each chief did but too plainly jshow 
That by dawn of to-morrow they northward must 

go. 

So early next morning, before break of day, 
To the sound of the bagpipe they marched away ; 
To their own native mountains, the home of the 

brave- 
That birth-place of valour, the ocean does lave. 
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AscaHitis !. thy farte most sincerely LmolMr, 
As many; choice .virtues tby mind < did ad6rn ; 
How weak-human nature— tis too true, alas ! 
YouJbartered three crowns. for. that idol, the Mass* 

4 

Now, this house is designed The Commercial Inn, 
And- comfort. and. neatness pervades all within; . 
Even the. best in the land may here spend their 

time, 
And a poet,\ though poor; in peace woo the: Nine- 

The hostess, attentive, polite, and sincere, 
To her ; guests serve th up the most, delicate fare j 
While .modest R a so artlessly smiles, 
That a prince of the land may be caught in love's 
.% toils* 
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The bride, with blushes covered o'er, 
Heart palpitating to the core, 
Just like Automaton is moved, 
Nor recollects she ever loved. 

The guests do gaze upon the pair. 
To mark which of them first do stir, 
As who moves first, the first will die, 
Such is the lore of lqgendry. 

The Gordian knot not? fastly tied, ~ 
From church they do retreat with speed ; 
The fiddler now his bow must draw, 
And play up " Wooed and married all 9 a' ;" 

The merry dances now commence, 
The bumpers freely they dispense - 
To all—to toast bridegroom and bride ; 
" May all that's goocl the pair betide T: 

Now home to dinner they repair, ; 
And for the broos the swains start fair, 
Jock Supple does them all outstrip, 
And quaffs the broos with eager lip. . . 

R2 
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Now prompt to dinner tibcy convene, 
All lively are— the demon Spleen 
Dare not approach this happy place, 
Mirth and good-wiU beam in each fece. 

The dinner o'er, tfcree hearty claps, 
To fright the rattans' greedy chaps. 
With three huzzas so loud and brave, 
They rouse old Echo from her cave. 

The country dances now fcgin, 
And all's hilarity within 
The roomy barn— more happy they 
Than nobles on the gay birth-day. 

The nabs the punchbowl now draw near, 
The nappy does their spirits cheer ; 

Some think that they again are youqg, 

And dance with glee the Highland Fling. 

The night in mirth thus rolls away 
Till maidens steal the bride, e'er day, 
To supper, as they fain pretend, 
But unto bed's what they intend. 
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The lads will not be humbugged so, 
They follow after in a row ; 
But matrons that are up to trap, 
Bolt fast the door with lusty slap. 

The bride must now the stocking throw, 
And who it hits, she next must go 
To Hymen's altar, vows to pay ;— 
Such are the jocks on Wedding day. 



4 » 



TEA-TABLE. 

This Village h^s its gossips too, 
Who scandal, as a trade, pursue, 
So eager every rumour catch, 
They'd listen to a midnight watch. 

What pleasure this can to them give, 
Baffles my judgment to conceive ; 
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Their neighbour's faults are not a foil 
To cover their malignant souL 

Upon a long December night, 
By bleeezing fire and candle bright, 
Four gossips met, to sip some tea, 
In all their village pageantry. 

O Tea ! there's something in thy fume 
•Which doth the human mind illume, 
Whene'er thy steam doth reach the brain, 
Then oratory doth begin. , 

These gossips 9 names I'll not disclose, 
Lest they should pull me by the nose, 
Or toss me in a blanket sore, 
Like Sancho, that famed squire of yore. 

But I their ire with acorn despise, 
I'll speak my mind without disguise ; 
Let those the cloak fits best speak out, 
And we shall have a desperate bout. 

There's Rachel Rant, Sophia Slee, 
A well match'd pair, as e'er can be ; 
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Judith Jingle, Susanna Spite, 

Which makes this quarto quite complete. 

Rachel. 

Sirs, have ye heard that Fanny Flirt, 
At last is lighted in the dirt ; 
She is half gane, they say, and mair ; 
I thought she had a wanton stare. 

Sophia. 

Whae is it too, Rach, can you tell ? 
I wish the jade can do't herseT ; 
She's carried on for. moony years, 
Or else, I'm sure, there's mony liars. ; 

Judith. 

Tell whae if s too ? I can do that, . 

*Tis Willie Gray's, in Gowanflat, 
He's followed her for twelvemonths pasfc, 
And left her in the dumps at last. 

Susan. 

I think she'll lower her flunders now ; 
And mair than that, giff a' be true, 



us 

Yet addeth greatly to the whole, 
Which every traveller must extoL 

But one thing does me much displease, 
Those ancient venerable trees 
Were unrelentingly cut down 
To satiate avarice overgrown. 

Bight in the centre of the scene, 
Carron's pure waters flow serene, 
Whose sloping banks and wimpling course, 
Of pleasure ever is the source. 

Upon the margin of the plains, 

< 

The oaken woods of Mortonmains 
Do terminate our southern view, \ 
And pleasures varied, rich bestow^ 

There fairest flowers profusely spring, . 
And birds of various plummage sing, 
Which charm the ear, and warm the heart, 
Beyond the melody of art 
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GAMBOLS. 

Here -village gambols do prevail ; 
See yonder Boys, low in the vale, 
Busy at play — the game Nine Pins, 
A monarch's pride he feels who wins. 

Another party at the ball, 
Thumping it hard against the wall ; 
Such gambols, healthful yet severe, 
Both nimbleness and strength require. 

A sturdy squad hard at the golf, 
Their combat seemeth very tough, 
They do perspire most copiously, 
Their very shirts are hardly dry. 

Here some engaged at pitch and toss, 
Their halfpence Tom and Will now loss, 
Which warms their tempers, courage too, 
I doubt a battle will ensue. 
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Who would their heads exalt 'hove all, 
Are often nearest to a fall. 

And Poll Pelice o* Holland hush, 
The lads 'bout her make such a fuss, 
As she were something great indeed ; 
There's mony a better earns her Bread. 

EACHEt. 

But then she's of a gf^^ stock, 

■I 

Our beaus split often on that rock ; 
These pampered-up, proud, saucy things, 
A husband soon to poortith brings. 

SOPHIA. 

Yes, that too often is the case ; 
They should look farther than the face ; 
As tocher laced within the stays 
Most coveted is by the wise. 

JUDITH. 

So you may say, and so say I, 
'Tis what most happiness will gie ; 
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To our advice I'm much afraid 
There will be paid but small regard 

KACHEL. 

The beagles they passed by the day, 
To Robin Reid's o' Rashy Brae ; 
'Tis what I long expected have-— 

 

Robin was always a sly knave. 

SOPHIA. 

And then his daughtemjprt sae braw v 
They're no like tenant?' liaitns ava;. 
But daughters o' some skelping hard, 
So very high they hold their head. 

JUDITH. 

Poor things what will come o' them now, 
They can do nought but prick and sew, 
To barn or byre they never went, 
Their pride was under no restraint 

SUSAN. 

Full many parents may reflect 
Upon their culpable neglect 
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Unto their children whom they ought 
To strictest industry up-brought. 

« 

RACHEL. 

But, O sirs, what's war&t on my life, 
And like to produce muckle strife, 
Neil Neilson's wife she is owre pack 
Wi' Peter Pride that filthy rake^ 

SOPHIA. 

Ay, that is worse than a' that's said, 
Who do defile the marriage bed, 
To principle pay no respect, 
And first of duties do neglect, 

JUDITH. 

With common folk it is more rare, 
Than those that move in higher sphere ; 
A paper I can't read not one, 
That's fill'd not with some blade Crim. Con. 

SUSAN. 

The manners still are turning worse. 
When I was young, the word divorce 
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Could not be named without disgust, 
So adherent was filthy lust. 

RACHEL. 

Was you at church last Sabbath day ? 
The minister forgot to pray 
For yon sick person was read out, 
His mem'ry ia but short, I doubt 

Short sine a pillar of* the KSrk, 
He lost his way, said it Was nairft \ 
But I believe it is as true 
H'd got a wee dxap o' the blue* 

Three pair were cried on Sabbath last- 
Old maids are slipping bflf full fast, 
And that with only stripling boys 
Such is the love that soonest cloys. 

SUSAN. 

The widower o' Whinny Know 

Is gaen to get a wife 'tis true ; 

R 
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Keep me ! . four months are scarcely past 
Since his first partner breathed her last 

The dock it now did strike eleven, 
When stammering in the auld guidman,— 
'< Kimmers, I think you're sitting late, 
The moon she very soon will set, 
And then perhaps ymi'll tine the gate." 

The parties now they slid away, 
Tho' still they muckle had to say ; 
But soon again they will forgather 
To gossip ill o' ane anither. 

O calumny, offspring of malice dire ! 
More poignant is thy smart than hottest fire ; 
To live defamed is worse than death to those 
Who honour value, and strict virtue choose. 



NOTES. 



NOTES. 



BATTLE BETWIXT THE MOORLAND AND SPA- 
NISH RAMS. 

This poena is founded on fact Some tine ago a gen- 
tleman, in the Author's neighbourhood, procured a Spanish 
Bam, in order totry Ifhdt iBapfovementhe could make on 
the wool of his flock. In the month of November, ia the 
tupping season, a tup of the true Scotch breed straying 
from bis own fbck, in his wanderings* met with this Spa- 
nish ram, when a battle ensued, and the Spaniard felk 



A scion of afar-famed flock, &c 

The Prime Minister to Charles the Fourth of Spain, 
about the time this poem was written, yia. Nov* 1811, was 
supposed to be master of the finest and most numerous 
flock of Merinos in all Spain. 
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Who fought it best at Talavera? 

My readers will recollect that the Spaniards, under Cos- 
ta, at the battle of Talavera, refused to fight because it was 
Sunday— perhaps they had stronger motives* 



. -  : ' r*- 



THE BEWILDERED SHEPHERD. 

• Winter 1798-3*, up to the 24th of January, was one of 
the mildest that any person then living recollected. Yoit 
could not take a newspaper into your hand without ineefe 
ing with several paragraphs indicative of the mildness of 
the season— such as flowers in blow, gooseberries formed,. 



&C.&G. 



How many gun-boats, &c. 

About this time' the French were making great threats 
of' invasion, and the timid and credulous were greatly 
alarmed, more especially as their preparations rather indi- 
cated they were in earnest* 



a 



Bui, 99 quoth the gudemfe, « if you'll read Mr Peden." 



Peden, a celebrated field preacher, in the time of the 
persecution during the reign of Charles the Second.— For 
Peden s biography, see " Scots Worthier" " Cloud of Wit- 
nesses," && 



His dog then commenced a most pitiful howl. 

A case parallel to this happened in Crawfordmoor n the 
Author's neighbourhood. 



For many their homes left, &cv 

In the parish of Moffat alone, there were two thousand* 
five hundred sheep smothered; and in the uplands' of 
Dumfries and Lanark shires thirty-one or thirty-two 'shep* 
herds perished, and many more were in imminent danger. 



- *- *   '■■—-—- 



ON SOLITUDE. 

Modett Nemton, iQtutrious tage. 

Sir Isaac Newton computed the heat of the comet which 
appeared in the year 16*80, when nearest the sun, to be 

R2 
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2000 times hotter than red-hot iron, and that being thus 
heated, it must retain its heat until it comes round again, 
although its period should be more than twenty thousand 
years ; and it is computed to be only 575.— Ferguson's As* 
tranomy, 4rt. flft p*ge 30. 



Illumining Socrates' School. 

I never read the biography of Socrates without admira- 
tion ; there is a propriety and dignity in his behaviour 
which surpasses that of any of the sages of antiquity ; and 
the firmness with which he met his unmerited fate, speaks 
volumes in his praise. 



For- they swept countless millions away. 

Pktarch affirms, that "in Gaul, during the space of 
nine years, Caesar took five hundred towns by storm, con*- 
quered three hundred states, engaged with three millions 
of men at different times, killed one-third and took another 
third prisoners.— Preface to Caesar's Commentaries. By 
John Mair 

A Brutus respect does require, &c. 
Brutus the elder. 
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Then lifts the assassin his arm, &c 

All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be* 
hold with astonishment and horror, have originated from 
the source of violent passions ; these have overspread the 
earth with bloodshed ; these have pointed the assassin's 
daggers, and filled the poisoned bowl ; these, in every age, 
have furnished too copious materials for the orator's pathe- 
tic declamation, and for the poet's tragical song.^-Blair's 
Sermon's, vol, II. page 54. 



True charity suffereth long, &c 
See I. Corinthians, xiii. 



SEARCH AFTER CONTENTMENT. 

Happiness does not consist in riches ; else, why does the 
beggar sing, while the king is sad.— Blair's Sermons* 



As Hampden and Sidney of old, &c 

On the skirts of Calsgrave field, they overtook the royal- 
ists, who were loaded with booty. The Prince wheeled 
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about, however, and charged them with such impetuosity 
that they were obliged to save themselves b J flight, after 
having lost some of their best officers ; and among the rest, 
Hampden, who was mortally wounded, and died soon after 
in great agonies. He is said to have received his wound 
by the bursting of one of his own pistols.—- Russets Modem 
Europe, voL 3, page 820. 

Among these the most distinguished were Russel and 
Sidney, both died with the intrepidity of men who had re- 
solved to hazard their lives in the field, in order to break 
the fetters of slavery, and rescue themselves and their fel- 
low subjects from an ignominious despotism.— Do. vol. 4. 
page 114. 



Thee, philosophy claims as her own. 

Power has endeavoured to remove adversity to a distance; 
Philosophy has studied, when it drew nigh, to conquer it 
by patience ; and wealth has sought out every pleasure 
that can compensate or alleviate pain.— Blair s Sermons, 
vol I* page 25. 



*r 



BATTLE OP WATERLOO. 

This poem was written shortly after the Battle, when 
the Author had no other guide than the Duke of Welling* 
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ton's dispatches, and what other information the newspa- 
pers of the day afforded. Subsequently he has had an op- 
portunity of perusing several accounts of that dreadful con- 
test, and ift happy to . find himself historically right ; but 
these accounts have not induced him to make any material 
changes in the poem* Had he seen them before he wrote 
the poem, it most likely would have been considerably 
longer, as there is perhaps more written than is well writ- 
ten. I shall give- a few quotations in support of what I 
have advanced on the subject 



The Brumwickers and Prussians do engage. 

It is well known that the news of the French having at* 
tacked the Prussians at Charleroi, on the 15th, reached the 
Duke of Wellington at night, and produced his prompt 
departure for the rendezvous of the British army at Quatre 
Bras.—- Simpson's visit to Flanders in July, 1815, page 5g. 



Nine thousand of the Highlanders and guards. 

Let it never be forgotten, that here 9,000 guards and 
Highlanders, and some other gallant regiments, among 
which were the 28th and 30th, with about 4,000 Bruns- 
wick and Belgian troops, without cavalry, actually drove 
back Marshal Ney, at the head of 50,000 men, and bi- 
vouacked for the night on the enemy's first position,— Do* 
page 41. 
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Took up that fine position Waterloo. 
See the Duke of Wellington's dispatches* 



While o'er their heads portentous thunders roll, 
And vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole* 

But on the 17th, the rain, and thunder, and lightning, 
continued almost without intermission, till the morning of 
Waterloo, when it ceased, and the weather became fine 
again.— Simpson's Visit to Flanders, page 69. 



Terrific cannons, engines old of war* 

This attack upon the right of our centre was accompa- 
nied by a very heavy cannonade upon our whole line, 
which was destined to support the repeated attacks of ca- 
valry and infantry occasionally mixed, but sometimes sepa- 
rate, which were made upon h.—Dukc of Wellington's des- 
patches. 

It was headed by artillery, which discharged showers of 
iron grape shot, each bullet larger than a walnut. It was 
a battle, on the part of the French, of cavalry and cannon, 
both equipped as if by magic, and much more formidable 
than had ever been known, on the part of the French, to 
take the fieid— Simpson's Visit to Flanders, page 77. 
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His rays he darted with refulgence bright. 

A loud cheer, we were informed by our officer, ran along 
the whole British line. He was much struck by observing 
die sun shine out at that moment, after having been some 
hours under a eloud^De. page 122. 



To 1he Old Guards, $<r. 

See Marshal Ney's account of the battle. 

But ah! the lion couchethjbr hi? prey. 

The idea here sprung from the British troops being often 
obliged to fall flat, the better to escape the fire of the French 
Artillery.-r-tfee Pants Letters to his Kinsfolk, which I pier- 
used after writing the verse to which this note alludes.' 



JPor, fir exceeds my weah though willing lay. 

When the cavalry and infantry had staggered the masses 
of the enemy, and somewhat calmed their fury,— round 
the extremity of the cross road, full on the flank of the foe, 
wheeled, like a whirlwind, the Royals, Greys, and Ennis- 
kil Hugo^ E ngland, Scotland, and Jtebtad, in high rivalry, 
atid irre^btiUeunieDL In vain, for the second time,— the 
etuVasaieFS were boulevenses et culbubb~fc^t*rvy-~beeig> 
ever hesA*— Simpson's Visit to Fknder*, p. 78. 



~ 
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Nor shot, nor shells, nor flames, could them subdue. 

At about ten o'clock, he commenced a furious attack up- 
on our pott atHoogoumont I had occupied that post with 
a detachment from General Byng's brigade of guards, which 
was in position in its rear ; and it was for some ttme under 
the command of Lieut-Colonel M'Donald, and afterwards 
of Colonel Hume ; and I am happy to add, that it was 
maintained throughout the day with the utmost gallantry 
by these brave troops, notwithstanding the repeated efforts 
of large bodies of the enemy to obtain possession of it— 
Duke of Wellington'* DispatcAes. 



 They gain the admiration of the world. 

The repeated charges of the old guard were baffled by 
the intrepidity of the Scottish regiments.— Marshal Blocker's 
Official Report, &c 

The bold movement of Picton, with his favourite High- 
landers, was tried by his successor; and the boasted caval- 
ry of the old Imperial guard was charged and routed by the 
Scottish bayonet-— Simpson's Visit, && p. 120. 



There lies brave Picton, of immortal fame, 6$c, 



In Lieut-General Sir Thomas Picton, his" Majesty has 
sustained the loss of an officer who has : frequently distin- 
guished himself in his service ; and he fell, gloriously lead- 
ing his division to a charge with bayonets; by which one of 
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the most serious attacks by the enemy on our position, was 
defeated.— *Duke of Wellington's Dispatches, which see ge- 
nerally to the end. 



And there, too, doth the brave Carmichael lie. 

Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk ; but, as 1 have not a copy 
by me, I cannot specify the page. 



AN ADDRESS TO AN OAK. 

Ingenious Archimedes, we are told r 6$c. 
See Introduction to the Lives of the British Admirals. 



Some eastern hurricane has laid thee low. 

This huge tree, when discovered, was lying with the top 
due west 



37* 



A DIALOGUE BETWIXT ROBIN SHREWD AND 

JOCK SPEARA. 



Lord Karnes, that excellent judge of mankind, and sound 
agriculturist, declares in strong terms, that the tenantry of 
Scotland at the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries were so benumbed with oppression or 
poverty, that the most able instructor in husbandry would 
have made nothing of them. Fletcher of Saulton, a con- 
temporary of Mr Cockburn, describes their situation as 
truly deplorable. In fact, many farms remained unoccu- 
pied ; tenants rarely accepted of leases, at least they were 
shy, and unwilling to accept them for any considerable 
number of years. Hence, improvement of every kind was 
totally neglected, and the general poverty of the tenantry 
necessarily occasioned landed property to be of little value; 
because while rents were trifling, they were also ill paid, 
which, of course, placed many proprietors in something like 
a state of mendicity.— Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, art* agri* 
culture, vol I. page £24. 



A UkfortnigK w% add Mttphqurf, 4* ' ' ~' 

An itinerant mendicant of the name of Jenkins, who 
perambulated this and the neighbouring counties, for many 
years previous to 1770, and was ever a welcome guest at 
the farmer's ingle side; as he was in the habit of entertain- 
ing the family with a history of the campaigns of the great 
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Maryborough, under whom he served ; and I have been 
told, that he generally wound up his tale with a description 
of the battle of Malplaquet, which name of course was at- 
tached to him, and of which, my informant tells me, he 
was very proud. 



Was t Englishman or lowland Scot 

It would be unpardonable to omit noticing the active efc 
forts of a society, formed in 1723, for the improvement of 
agriculture, consisting of the principal noblemen and gentle* 
men of Scotland, who continued their labours for more 
than twenty years, greatly to their own credit, and the 
public benefit; of this we have sufficient evidence from a 
volume of their transactions published in 1745, by Mr 
Maxwell of Arkland, under the auspices of the celebrated 
Mr Hope of Rankeillor, one o£ the most intelligent gentle- 
men of that period. The dedication of that volume shows- 
something of the state of Scotland at that time, and proves* 
that the endeavours of the numerous members of the socie- 
ty were of immense benefit to the improvement of the coun- 
try. In fact, the seed was at that time sown ; and though* 
the soil in which it was deposited was of a sterile nature, 
yet an abundant crop was in due time reaped.-— Edinburgh 
Encyctoptedta, vol L p. 224. 



- T^i^ 
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Great Fletcher ofSaulion langtyne r 6p*  
See note 1st ; and those who wish, to know mote of this 
truly great man, may peruse the Earl of Buchans life of 
Fletcher. 



Cockburn ofOrmiston likewise. 

When Mr Cockburn succeeded to the estate of Ormiston 
ml714f r the art of agriculture was imperfectly . understood, 
and the condition of the tenantry was so reduced that : it 
could not be expected to see improvements undertaken un- 
less the strongest encouragement was previously held out. 
This was done by Mr Cock bum even in his father's life- 
time. As Robert Wright, one of the Ormiston tenants/ 
had eat'ly shewn an uncommon spirit to- enter into. -Mr 
Cpckburn's views, being probably the first farmer in Scot- 
land who inclosed by ditch; and hedge, and planted hedge 
row trees at his own proper charge, he was singled out for 
favour; and. in 1718 received a lease of . the Murrays, or 
Muirhouse farm,' of an uncommon long endurance. The* 
lease was. for 38 years, and the rent L.760 Scots ; but upon* 
paying a fine. or grassum of 1200s. Scots at the . expiration- 
of that. term, a renewal or the lease was to be granted, for; 
19 years more, and so on. from 19. to lg years in all time* 
coming. The two subscribing witnesses to .the deed were 
Sir John Inglis, of Cramond, bark and John Hepburn, 
Esq. of Humbie, gentlemen invited on the occasion by Mr 
Cockburn, in order that his example might animate them 
with the like liberal and patriotic desire to improve the 
agriculture of their respective properties. — Ency. p. 22& 
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The upright and the.iearnefl Ranies,' 6$c. 

To remedy this defect, Lord Karnes, who probably was 
the first man in Britain who considered farming in the view 
of its proper moral excitements, suggested the indefinite, or 
perpetual lease. His Lordship proposed that, the lease 
should extend to an indefinite number of years, consisting 
of fixed periods, at the end of each of which a rise . of rent 
should take place, with permission for the tenant at . the 
period of each of these rises of rent to give up his farm if 
he should think proper ; and granting a similar power to the 
landlord, upon proper town*, tn resume his land if he 
thought fit For particulars of this contract, see Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, vol. I. art agriculture, page £4o -, or Karnes 
on Leases. ' 



The shrewd; minute Lord'Meadowbank, $c. 

' See Lord Meadowbank's pamphlet on compound or*com- 
post middens. 

4 

/ 

Next did arise : the great St. Clair, 6$c. 

From Alfred downwards the labours of no individual 
have tended more to benefit society than the labours of Sir 
John Sinclair. The Statistical Account of Scotland, and 
County Surveys of Britain, will remain monuments of his 
patriotism and industry, while the English language is read. 
The laurels that encircle the head of the conqueror are 
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stained with blood,— a circumstance which greatly dimi- 
their lustre ; but the bays that adorn the head of Sir John 
will flourish to the latest ages. 



He is the father of the Board, 6$c. 

To Ae unwearied endeavours of Sir John are the public 
indebted for this admirable institution, which has certainly 
<done much good, and may still do a great deal more, &c— 
JEAk Encyc. voL L p. Slfr. 



Landholders kccnfy *A* vumunm 
Who can tntpivoetucnt most extend* 

Since the conlusion of the American war in IfW, im^ 
provement has proceeded with singular rapidity in every 
district; and while the rent rolls of proprietors have been 
doubled, tripled, and quadrupled* the co&dkkrri of the te- 
nantry and of the lower ranks, has been ameliorated almost 
in a proportional degree. These circumstances are sure 
tokens of agricultural prosperity, and demonstrate, m tbr 
most forcible terms, that husbandry is a main pillar of the' 
fitate ; and that the happiness and welfare of a community 
depend greatly upon the manner in which the art is exe- 
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It does imbibe salt and carbon. 

See the Earl of Dundonald's connection betwixt Chemise 
try and Agriculture. 



Yet each of the grand chain a link. 
See page 275, Note on Sir John Sinclair. 



Andrew MMU. qfJlauston Mill. 

_— - Bat none of them answered the purpose, till one 
was constructed at Houston Mill, near Haddington, Scot- 
land, by Andrew Meikle, whose family possess a kind of 
hereditary right to genius and invention, &c. To one of 
the same family, who afterwards invented the thrashing 
machine, we are indebted for the introduction of fanners 
into this, country, as can be proved by the most satisfactory 
written evidence. In the year 1710, James Meikle, father 
of the inventor of die thrashing machine, was sent to Hol- 
land at the expense of the celebrated Andrew Fletcher, 
Esq. of Saullon, (a character well known in the annals of 
that period), to learn the art of making pot-barley, and 
constructing barley-mills ; both of which arts were then 
utterly unknown in this country, &c— Edinburgh Ency* 
cbpadia, vol I. Art* " Agriculture? pages 263 and 2(>9* 
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Both Small and WUkie, 6$c. 

9 

The late Lord Karnes, in his " Gentleman Farmer/' says, 
" I boldly recommend a plough introduced into Scotland 
about 12 years ago, by Thomas Small, which is now in great 
request. This plough may be considered as a capital im- 
provement" Had his lordship lived a few years longer, 
and noticed the improvement since made on this valuable 
and useful implement, he would with greater justice have 
been warranted to recommend Mr Small's plough in the 
warmest manner. In short, no kind of plough will cut the 
furrow so clean, or turn it so nicely over for receiving be- 
nefit from the atmosphere, and effect from the harrowing 
process ; and what is of greater importance, none is more 
easily drawn, taking into account the quality of work that 
is performed, than the one of which we are now speaking. 
— Jhia\ page 262. 



And learning much the mind improves, 
The vital springs of reason moves ; 
Hefore her vivifying ray 
The clouds of darkness fly away. 

I have ever' been of opinion that the education of youth 
is an object of the first importance. It is strictly enjoined 
in Scripture :— rc Train up a child in the way that he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it ;" and, 
in all Presbyterian countries, it has been more or less at- 
tended to ; and, according to the degree of attention that 
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has been bestowed upon it, that country is more or less 
civilized and enlightened. In point of education, the coun- 
try in which we live, above all others, justly claims the 
pre-eminence. Our sons are .known, honoured, and es- 
teemed, in every quarter of the globe, for their literary ac- 
quirements, and frequently attain to the highest situations 
of trust and honor in foreign lands.' For all this we are 
indebted to the wisdom and foresight of our ancestors in 
establishing Parochial Schools ; this last act of our Scottish 
Parliament has been productive of the most beneficial con- 
sequences, and has done more for the good of society than 
a thousand coercive laws, both in a political and moral point 
of view : for I presume none will deny (at least no intelli- 
gent or unprejudiced person) that education has the strong- 
est tendency to make good subjects, good neighbours* 
steady friends, and sincere Christians And although, 
owing to the advance on every article of life, the emolu- 
ments of our parish schoolmasters are very inadequate to 
compensate for the time ' spent and . expense incurred in 
their education, and to enable them to maintain that rank 
in. society which their acquirements and official character 
entitles/ them to-r-yet it is ardently to be wished the legis-' 
lature will take their situation under consideration,: a pro- 
per vie w of which, I have no . doubt, will induce them to* 
grant such provision as .will at once render their situation 
comfortable, and.respecjtahle.. 
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A SPRING EVENING WALK. 



They think on fferculaneums doom* &c 

Herculaneum, an ancient city of Italy, totally over- 
whelmed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the begin? 
ning of the reign of the Emperor Titus. Something of this 
city was discovered in 16SQ and 1711* In the researches 
that have been frequently made by digging among the 
rums since 1718, a great number of statues, busts* paint- 
ings, manuscripts, &c. have been found* The village of 
, Portf ci now. stanch <m its site. 



Ok! why sleeps Brutus' shade, &* 

If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend df* 
Caesar's* to him I say that Bratus's love to Caesar was no 
Less than his. KJ then, that friend demand whyBratus 
rose; agfrint Caesar, this it my aaswer-t-not that I fayed 
Csesjsx lees* hut that I loved Rome more. Had you rather 
Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar were 
dead, to live all freemen ? As Caesar loved me, I wept for 
him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, 
I honour him; but as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There are tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour 
for his valour ; and death for his ambition, &c. — Speech of 
Brutus on the death of Ccesar. 
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Oh / why this vacitating policy ? 

Rouse, Romans ! let your Eagles flaunt on high, &c 

This poem was written in spring 1821, when the Nea- 
politans were amusing' us with their manifestoes in the cause 
of liberty— an object, I believe, every philanthropic Briton 
ardently wished they might obtain. But in Italy, the old 
Roman character seems to be entirely obliterated, and the 
descendants of those' men who gave laws to the world, and 
Who were not more celebrated for their conquests than ad- 
mired for the wise laws and useful improvements they intro* 
duced into the provinces of that mighty empire, the fruits 
of^tkUkwe of this island, are plentifully reaping at the 
present day— the descendants, I aay, of these renowned Ro- 
manaj~are domineered over by a number ur jm*^ tyrants 
who have not left them so much as the shadow of free*, 
dom, and who have so debased their character, that they 
seem unworthy of it ; for, from .the pusillanimous' spirit they 
exhibited' when an opportunity of regaining their liberty 
appeared, they do not deserve the. sigh of compassion, the 
voice of pity, nor the tear, of sympathy : we shall therefore 
leave them, to' hug their chains till such time as they are 
more firmly determined to make a more effectual struggle 
for their freedom, than a few blustering gasconades upon, 
paper. 



As the attempt of old to chain the main. 

Xerxes, having wintered at Sardis, sent ambassadors early 
in the spring to demand earth and water, as a mark of sub* 
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mission, from the several Grecian republics. With regard 
to Athens and Sparta, ha thought it unnecessary to observe 
this ceiesnony, aa they ha4 treated, with the moat inhuman 
cruelty, and in direct contradiction to their own laws of war, 
the messenger entrusted wht\ a similar conrniissjon. by his 
father Darius* The alow march of his immense away, and 
still move, its tedious transportation across the seas which 
separate Europe from Ask, ill suited the rapid violence of 
hie revenge. Xerxes, therefore, ordered a bridge of boats 
to be raised on the Hellespont, which, in the i ne wwo s t 
pert, is only seven stadia, or seven-eights of a miles in 
breadth* Here the bridge was formed with the greatest 
labour; but whether owing to the awkwardness of to oca* 
atruction, or to the violence of a succeeding fl*i»f <"*y irwaf 
no sooner built than destroyed: The great king oitftsjwl 
Ibe cootmctoTof the work to be beheaded; and proud of 
his tyrannic power over feeble man, displayed an impotent 
tago against the elements. In all the madness of despotism 
he ordered die Hellespont to be punished with three him* 
drcd stripes, and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the sea, 
adding these frantic and ridiculous expressions *— M it ia 
thus, thou salt and bitter water, that thy master punishes 
this unprovoked injury, and he is determined to pass thy 
treacherous streams, notwithstanding all the insolence o# 
Ay inalk**— «/&*•# Grease, tW. 1st, page 41& 



Who serve their king more than their God* 

The cardinal, after his disgrace, had remained for some 
time at Richmond j bat being ordered to xtmeve to his See 
of Yolk, he took up hie residence at Caweod, in/erksmre, 
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where he rendered himself extremely popular in the neigh* 
bourhood, by his affability and hospitality. In this retreat 
he lived, when the Earl of Northumberland received orders 
to arrest him for high treason, and conduct him to London, 
as a prelude to his trial. On his journey he was seized 
with a disorder, which turned into a dysentery ; and it was 
with much difficulty he was able to reach Leicester Abbey. 
** I am come to lay my bones with you/' said Wolsey to the 
abbot and monks who came out to receive him, and he im« 
mediately took to his bed, whence he never rose more.— 
" O I had I but served my God," cried he, a little before 
he expired, " as diligently «s I have served my king, he 
would net have deserted me in my grey hairs."— Hwfory of 
Modern Europe, vol. 2, page 276. 



A competence not more nor less, 
Does most conduce to happiness. 

See Agur's Prayer.— JProtwfa xxx, vet*er7, S, and 9. 
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